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NEWSMEN AND POSTMASTERS 
THROUGHOUT 


The United States, Canada aud Europe 


On account of the very extra ordinary and widespread de 
mand which has sprung up for Tue WEEKLY since the ex- 
posure of the frauds and villainies which are practiced upon 
the people by iniquitous corporations having no souls, was 
commenced, which demand is evidenced by the daily receipt 
of numerous letters—too numerous for us to answer indi- 
vidually—from all parts of the country, we now offer the 
following liberal CASH TERMS to all who are disposed to 
avail themselves of them : 


For one new subscriber at $4 00. ..25 per cent. 
* five new subscribers at $4 00.......50 - 
- 10 as | Saaeee 35 “ 
“90 “ $4 00...... 40 
so § 5 $4 0O....-.. 45 ” 
“ 100 or more “ Fo ae 50 “ 


If an agent, having forwarded one subscriber, retaining his 
25 per cent., shall subsequently obtain four more subscribers, 
he will be entitled to receive 30 per cent. upon the whole 
number, andso on up to 100, having obtained which number 
he will be entitled to the full50 per cent. upon the amount 
of the said 100 subscribers. 

All funds should be remitted either by Post Office orders, 
or, When amounting to fifty dollars and upward, by express, at 
our expense. 

This journal will always treat upon all those subjects which 
are of 

VITAL INTEREST 
TO THE 
COMMON PEOPLE, 
and will never be allied to any political or other party. It 
will. in the broadest sense, be 
A FREE PAPER 
FOR A FREE PEOPLE, 


in Which all sides of all subjects may be presented to the pub- | 


lic, we only reserving the right to make such editorial com- 
ment on communications as we May deem proper. 
Here, then, is a free platform upon which 
THE REPUBLICAN AND THE DEMOCRAT, 
THE RADICAL AND THE CONSERVATIVE, 
THE CHRISTIAN AND THE INFIDEL, 
THE ROMAN CAtHOLIC AND THE PROTESTANT, 
THE JEW AND THE PAGAN, 
AND THE MATERIALIST AND THE SPIRITUALIST 
MAY MEET IN A 
COMMON EQUALITY AND BROTHERHOOD, 
which we believe comes trom the fact that 


GOD IS THE FATHER OF THEM All. 


{For Woodhull & Claflin’s Weekly:} 
A DREAM OF LIBERTY. 
BY 


JANUARY SEARLE. 





A sense of joy came over me as I a-dreaming lay, 
Far sweeter than the voice of Spring unto the flowers of May: 


A sense of joy! a thrilling sense of beautiful delight, 
Like music sweeping o’er the brain in the full moon of night: 


A sense of joy! oh, who can tell how wild it was and deep * 
No mortal ever felt before ench transport in a sleep, 


[t was as if my very soul a lute were turned into, 
And heaven's own raptures swept the strings that ran my being through. 


And with this joy upon my heart I walked the dreamy land, 
While yet the moon was in her full and over head did stand. 


And strange wild flowers around me lay, blood-red and blue and white, 
Like jewels glittering in the ray of all the glad moonlight. 


And happy birds within the trees sang out their songs with glee, 
And starry waters o’er the hills dropped down in melody. 


All living things were full of joy ; e’en the dead leaves did make 
Sweet utterance—as if in death thore dead leaves were awake. 


And far off through the tall green wood ten thousand voices came 
Rushing with torrent eloquence and fiery breath of flame. 


Sudden and loud those voices swept upon the moony air, 
Which trembled like a flood, as if God's sou! had shook it there. 


And then did follow like the burst of a loosened sea, 
A shout that rent the starry heaven, and cries of “ Liberty!” 


And then the moon so red did turn, and o'er the pale stars passed 
The shadow of a mighty hand, and earth was overcast. 


And now the blood-red moon alone hung in the darkened sky, 
And over it that giant hand wrote, ‘*‘ Tyranny must die !”’ 


And then another shout burst forth—a sudden shout and loud 
"Twas like the wakening of a storm beneath a thunder-cloud. 


Anon into the earth there came a spell from silence round, 
A spell like to a living sense that living senses bound. 


Nor stir, nor motion in the air, nor breath went from the earth : 
The birds were hushed, the breezes ceased their minstrelsy of mirth ; 


And in the sky the darkness sat ; the stars were out and gone: 
No ray of blessed light was seen save from the moon alone. 


A np ystic moon it was, and strange, that I saw in my dream, 
And its bright disc that burned so red a magic glass did seem. 


And figures slowly passed along, and crownless kings were there 
Who wrung amain their yellow hands in madness and despair. 


And voices from the multitude who saw them from below. 
Cried, ** These are they that ruled us and made their weal our woe!" 


They passed, and others followed them. Oh! it was grand to see 
The next great host pass on whose lives had wrought us misery ! 


There were the priests, a countless host ; with downcast eyes went they, 
Nor offered up one prayer to heaven, who taught their dupes to pray. 


Ani in their pageanty | saw lean Lies and Theft and Crime. 
And hoary Superstition who was brother unto Time. 





And there were all the bad and base—the grinders of the poor, 
Who laughed to see their hungry eves and drove them from their door. 


\nd with them went the gold-bribed judge the gold-gorged grubs of gain 
Tbe Pharisces and hypocrites in purple and in pain. 


© Lord! it was a dreadful sight for human eyes to see 
Those evil brothers of one’s blood in their great misery | 


But they had played their game of life and played it false and vile, 
With wickedness for very God and snaky hearts of guile 


They could not flee-—they had no rest, no rest for evermore. 
But muMfled, dumb and bound they passed to the eternal shore, 


And then the multitude did ery, ‘Gramercy! we are free ! 
Nor longer by these crue] men shall eer we cursed be 


**No more be cursed by evil heart, nor ruled by priests and kings 
lor they have vanished with the past; and now the joy-bell rings 





**Oh! joy-bell ring for very joy! louder and still more loud, 
The euu shines on the human heart and Nations buret their eshrowd 
‘ 


/ nation. 


* They burst their shrowd and break the jaws of every marble tomb, 
Where they have slept for ages past in dusty death and gloom 


‘Oh! they hke us will now be free, and face God's face like men, 
Nor bow the neck to any yoke of tyranny agen !" 


And forthwith darkness flew away upon his dusky wings, 
Nor longer in the mystic moon were seen these wondrous things. 


The hand withdrew its magic power, the moon again was bright, 
The shadow of the stars fell down upon the tranced night: 


And beautiful it was to see that multitude depart. 
And hear the joyous music swell from ont its beating heart! 


All beings good with them did go—fair Truth and Virtue pale, 
And Freedom who did shout and sing so heartily and hale! 


And flowers that night dropped down from heaven, and spirit voices blest 
Those happy men who were agen with liberty possessed. 


Oh, liberty ! whose secret power with joy my being thrilled, 
When these bright dreams from yonder heaven my weary spirit filled 


Ob, liberty ! why did [ wake a world of slaves to see, 
While happy voices in mine ears were shouting, * We are free!" § 
> 


WHAT THE MOBILE TRIBUNE 
THINKS OF 
WOODHULL & CLAFLIN’S WEEKLY. 


ee Pet 


IT FIRST ASKS THE QUESTION 


What Can Women Do ?” 


AND PROCEEDS TO ANSWER IT: 


‘“Disturb the Tranquility of the World.”’ 


Were we to attempt to notice a tenth part of the com 
mendatory notices we are receiving from the Press of the 
country, both our time and space would be fully occupied, 
Though we do not mention these notices, we are neverthe 
less highly gratified to know that our course has been 
such as to attract this general and widespread attention to 
ourselves. In these times of great events it requires im 


portant matters to command anything 
That 


the nation which is rousing it into a 


amounting to 


general consideration, we have struck a nerve of 
realization of the 
existing condition of matters which so nearly concern our 
future existence as a nation of commanding importance, 
shows us that we have not miscalculated the virtue which 
still exists, though concealed within the heart of the 
If the present tendency in this country is not 
diflicult task to 


prophesy what the immediate tuture will bring to us. Our 


turned in different directions it is not a 


entire system of internal improvements is being developed, 
not for the benefit of the country nor because its special 


‘localities demand them, but with the sole idea in view of 


how the most money can be realized; first, by the manipu 
lation of the means of construction, and, secondly, in the 
management of “stocks,” so that by the * watering * pro 
railroad costing $10,000,000 is represented by 
$50,000,000 of stocks and bonds to make possible the 


CesSsS A 





payment of the interest and dividends on which the in 


| dustrial, interests of the country which patronize and sustain 


‘maintenance of inflation over actual 


them are taxed to their utmost endurance, All this extra 


costs is but an in 
direct way of stealing the people's money, WHICH MUST BI 
KREMEDIED, else the bubble will become so vast and thin 
that it will burst and swallow up everybody who has been 
inveigled into becoming “ pack horses” to carry the immense 
amount of stocks which the managing cliques must un 
load in order to further these secondary swindling 
designs. 


We have been subje ted to all kinds of influence to In 
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duce us to stop in our course of exposure. We have been 


entreated, remonstrated with and threatened with the 


direst results: but we remember that these rascalities, if 
not now fully exposed and stopped, will result in the ruin 
of our general credit, and thus ultimately hinder the very 
things they afect to forward ; and therefore we persist, and 
shall persist, so long as there is rascality to expose which 
we can get at the foundation of, 

Sut what does the 7ribune say ? 

The “Lady” Bankers and Brokers, Woodhull, Claflin 
& Co, No. 44 Broad street, New York, concluded some 
time ago that their genius and usefulness were too circum- 
scribed within the limits of the financial circle, and in or- 
der that no “pent-up Utica” should * confine their pow- 
ers,” they added a newspaper, * WooDHULL & CLAFLINS 
WEEKLY,” to their financial operations. 17 his gives them 
the widest field and most extensive rang. of thought and 
action, in which they can roam at large through the 
realms of trade and politics. 

At first, the paper was too philosophical and metaphysi- 
cal, and doubtless would have sunk beneath the weight of 
ideal speculations, had not the quick, keen and clear sight 
ed ladies drawn in the suplus sail and adopted an entirely 
new line of policy, 

The pointed and powerful articles which appeared In 
their piper about the time Congress adjourn d, upon * the 
closing scenes of Congress,” we learn, gave a fresh impulse 
to the paper, and greatly increased its circulation, — s 

Soon after this they notified the public in a dignified 
and forcible editorial that they should investigate all the 
corporations in the country, public and private, including 
insurance, railroad, banking, ete., ex posing falschood and 
villainy however high and wherever found, giving names, 
dates and figures, and defending truth and honesty how- 
ever low and humble, This proclamation excited ridicule 
in some, but the more thoughttul were disposed to give it 
consideration and wait the result. 

In November they gave notice that they would give 


—_— 


some attention to several of the Southern States, omitting 
Texas, Alabama and Georgia, and they have and are now 
faithfully and ably redeeming their promise. Georgia may 
yet come in for ashare. It may not be necessary for them 
to say anything against Alabama, The finances of the 
State, although they might have been managed better, 
could certainly have been worse conducted, 

It appears to be their design soon to commence giving a 
biographical sketch of all the leading public ard private 
political, financial and commercial men in the country, 
Those who have done evil will be held up to universal 
scorn and contempt, and those who have done good will 
be placed on high to the admiration and contidence of the 
people. This biographical subject can hardly be exhaust- 
ed. A complete and truthful expose of our public men, 
published to the world, would render an incaiculable ser- 
vice to mankind, and do more to lessen viceand strengthen 
virtue than all the sensational and isms preaching in the 
country. The corrupt official, whether executive, legisla- 
tive or judicial, with his ill-gotten wealth, will tremble at 
his doom like Belshazzir at his impious feast, and the 
faithful, honest official will rejoice in his lowliness and 
poverty, like Daniel in the den of Hons. Let woman do 
this, and where is the man that can do more? Go ahead 
ladies, success to you, 

“Go ahead” we sha!l, and if success does not crown our 
efforts we shall at least have the satisfaction of proving 
rhat the time for general honesty has not yet come. 

At the same time we bee leave to inform the Tribune 
that there is a direct though distant connection between 
the advocacy of what it is pleased to denominate too philo- 
sophical and metapbysical speculation and the existing 


conditions of corruption, The difficulty and the chietl 


end to be overcome is to organize action upon these so- 
called speculations, which are, in reality, the fundamental 
principles which must underlie all true reform, The pres- 
ent system of policy must be supplanted by those of prin- 
ciple, then such bare-faced villainies as we encounter every 
day could not exist. 


oon 
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Tue Lorp’s Prayver.—The Baltimore American says: 
“A few years ago nothing would have seemed more im- 
probable than the deliberate alteration, by an authoritative 
body of Christian clergymen and orthodox Biblical scholars, 
of the phraseology and meaning of the Lord’s Prayer, yet 
such has been the case. The New Testament revisionisis. 
now in session in London, have voted that the literal trans- 
lation of the phrase “deliver us from evil” should be, “ de- 
liver us from the evil one ;”’ and they have decided to ex- 
punge the doxology at the end of the prayer, as absent from 
all the earlier manuscripts. Thus shorn and altered, the 
great prayer of the ages will sound unfamiliar indeed.” 

Will not some of the “ Defenders of the Faith” stop this 
impious meddling with the Lord’s Prayer ? 

Ne ee 


Ricu Witrnour Monery.—Many a man is rich without 
money. ‘Thousandsof men with nothing in their pocket, and 
thousands without even a pocket, are rich. A man born 
with a good sound constitution, a good stomach, a good 
heart and good limbs and a pretty good head-piece, is rich. 
Good bones are better than gold; tough muscles than silver. 
and nerves that flash fire and Carry encrey to every function 
are better than houses and land. It is better than a landed 

pute to have the right kind of father and mother. Good 
breeds and bad breeds exist among men as really as among 
herds and horses. Education may do much to check evil 
tendencies or to develop good ones; but it is a great thing 
to inberit the right proportion of faculties to start with. The 
man isrich who has a good disposition—who is naturally 
kind, patient, cheerful, hopeful, and who has a flavor of wit 
and tun in his composition. The hardest thing to vet along 
with in this life is a man’s own sel. A cross, selfish fellow. 
a desponding and complaining fellow—a timid and care- 
burdened man—these are all born deformed on the inside. 
Their teet may not limp, but their thoughts do. 
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SONG OF THE EUMENIDES. 
BY E, G. HOLLAND, 
I, 


“Tn fleshless hands, we torches bear, 
And serpents form our crowns of hair! 
Avenging dire! Us beware.” 


‘The dread of men, and Gods most wise, 
Blood dripping from our angry eyes. 
We punish, through the carth and skies.” 
IIT. 
“They who from crime their hearts keep pure, 
May tread the paths of life secure, 
And ne’er our secret sting endure.” 
Iv, 
* But woe to him who e’er hath done, 
A murderous deed beneath the san, 


Aud from the law in terror run,” 


Vs 


- 
. 


No flight of culprits e’er can be 
Switt-winged like black Eumenide, 


Of night, the dreaded family.” 
VI. 

‘Unchecked by pity, we pursue, 

Nor pause till 

Whose 


justice wins her due— 
scales must always balance true.” 
Vit. 
‘Cranes of [bycus reveal 
Crimes which wrathful souls conceal, 
And lips betray what dark hearts feel.” 


VIII. 

* Our serpents twine about the feet 
Of evil doers in retreat, 

And make our victory complete.” 
IX 

*In Rhadamanthuas’ Judgment Hall, 
Where sins unveiled are known to all, 
Our scorpion whip all hearts appal.”’ 

z. 

‘Would the unworthy dainties eat ? 
From each [ snatch the viands sweet, * 
And evermore I this repeat. 

XI. 

* Wherever wrong has power to be, 
There stands the sad Eumenide, 
Awful ue eternity.” 

All. 

**The universe to justice bonnd, 

Deals compensation all around: 
i 
The furies are in dark souls found.” 


* Tisiphone in the story of Arpeas, who was conducted by a Sybil 
through the infernal regions. 
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SOME UNDER-CURRENTS OF MODERN 
HISTORY. 


BY JANUARY SEARLE, 


No. L—[Continued. } 


The Plantagenets were a proud race, and tenacious of their 
prerogatives to a proverb. But the Tudors were gods. No 
one bad ever yet dared to question the divine right of kings. 
The person was sacred, and could do no wrong. 
absolute, and his will was law. 
State pageantry—the dead effigies, for the most part, of life 
and power; convenient, sometimes, to vote supplies; and, if 
inconvenient, put out like rushlights, and put in abeyance at 
the king’s pleasure. But they were a recognition of the ex- 
istence of the people, although as yet there were no people, 
as we understand the word. People were subjects, born to 
obey and to serve; kings to rule and to be obeyed and served. 
Christianity, it is true, had conferred «an inestimate boon 
upon them: it had give; to them the idea of individuality, 
and taught them the altogether inestimable value of man as 
a living soul, invested not with temporalities only, but with 
eternities, each soul having an eternal destiny! But man, as 
a citizen, with the modern rights of a man, whose equality 
was Commensurate with that of all men, whose relations as 
men were equivalent with the king’s, these were ideas 
which, at the Reformation, were locked up ina few great 
hearts, it may be, but did not belong to the populace. A man 
was one thing—a king was far removed from him in sympathy, 
thought, feeling, and in very nature. He was the Lord’s an- 
ointed—one set apart—holy ard impeccable. 

This was, therefore, to become the new platform for battle. 
Light once more was to struggle with obscurantism—a deadly 
struggle, such as neither kings nor subjects had ever dreamed 
of as possible. To us it seems monstrous, and a burlesque upon 
human life, that there should ever have been born into this 
world a race of men as hereditary rulers of nations, without 
regard to their natural qualifications and fitness for so high 
and responsible an office. No matter how mean, corrupt 
and ignorant they were, they were set apart for government 
ages ago, and ruled by divine richt, which no one questioned 
or dared to question openly. Henry VIII. was jealous of his 
prerogative beyond most of his predecessors, and the most 
stringent laws guarded his person and his rights, and aveng: d 
him upon all violators of them. He maintained his own po- 
sition with a high hand during the whole of bis reign. But 
the very measures which he took to show his absolutism, 





only of literature, but of liberty. 





struck deadly blows at the heart thereof, and taught the 
people to think that strong as he was he wus not invulnera- 
ble. For if the Church of Rome, which had been the expo- 
nent of religion in England for centuries, could be dethroned 
and despoiled by the edicts of a king and his menial Parlia- 
ment—if spiritual absolutism could be crushed by regal abso- 
lulism—-why not the people crush the king when they had 
grown strong enough to be absolute ? 

The Reformation, indeed, taueht such lessons to the nations 
of Europe, as they never unlearned. Lessons on all sorts of 
subjects ; some of which involved the very existence of mon- 
archy itself! Al) in vain—with the ever-increasing light of 
knowledge and truth at their command which emanated 


from the printing press—were the attempts of the king to 


coerce the consciences of the people and make them believe 


in the new fangled state religion which he had set up. They 
preferred persecution, fetters, dungeons and 
They had into the most 
They had got 


freedom in civilties as well as in religion: 


dreadful pun- 


ishments. vrown 


ObDStTINALe, UN- 


yielding heretics. 


the glimpse of a great 
and they meant to 
have the freedom at least for their children’s children if not 
for themselves. How deeply rooted was the love 
in the popular heart, and 


versal—were its doctrines, as inducted from the 


ot lloerty 


how widespread—nay, uni 


politics of 
the Bible and the democratic teachings of the ¢ 


reat Bringero 


all liberty to the nations, may be gathered trom the awtul fact 


that this same Henry, in the exercise of his divine right, his 


absolute control over the bodies and souls of his subjcets, puy 
to death, chiefly for heresy and treason, nearly 80,000 liuman 
beings during his reign. And the population was sparse in 
those days of persecution; and the king could hardly afford 
if he had but thought of it, to lose so 
brawn and muscle from his realm. It 

so confounding 
Church, that Protestents 
gether at the same stake. 


much brain, heart 
sometimes happened 
were the demands of IHlenry’s mongrel 


and Catholics were burned to- 

It was impossible, under the new dispensation of religion, 
and politics, and because they were so intimately connected, 
that the struggle for civil and religious liberty should not 
together. The great idea, which 
lay at the bottom of the civilization that sprany, like an 


advance one indeed, 
is emanci 
old 
Lollards, as Wyckliffe’s disciples were called, and in whose 


armed man, from the heart of the Reformation. w 
pation from all trammels of thought and belict. The 


day they were so numerous that in Leicestershire, the Re- 
former’s own county, every third person one met was a Lol 
lard, to say nothing of his converts among the great—these 
old Lollards were still very numerous, and preserved the 
ancient doctrines, principles and traditions of their Master. 
Like the early Christians, however, they were compelled to 
secret meetings for worship and exhortation. These meet 
ings were a sort of schools where the ‘nitiated were instruct 
ed not only in the vital truths of religion, but in the saving 
principles of politics. Liberty was the burden ot every prayer, 
every song and every discourse. 

Elizabeth’s time was, however, the creat Aucustan a re, not 
The Lollards now 
anew name—still preserving, however, their ancient fai 


1 ied 


is-UmM 
th and 
purpose—and were called Puritans. The times were ripen- 
ing, although not visibly so, fora great harvest of all good 
things. There were great men in those days—great states- 
men, priests, historians, 


’ 


poets, philosophers, navigators 


Phese constituted a mighty galaxy of souls, whose like 


Kug 


land bad never seen before congregated in the firmanent of 


He was | 
Parliament was a piece of | 


any royal reign. The Reformatioa had bred thes 
the womb of a single century. 


giants in 


Such was the seminz! Vitality 


of Protestant truth and liberty, and if there were no politi- 





cal platform or arena allowed tor the objective manifestation 
of tkese, they were still alive, and had been illustrated in the 
writings of these learned men under cover often of fible and 
allegory. 

Sir Walter Raleigh and his great friend and compatriot, 
Lord Bacon, were the chiefs of an illustrious army of learned 
men, who assembled, at all events, in 


the May-time ot 


Raleigh's court life, at his house for the apparent purpose c¢ 


promoting science and learning, but for the real purpose of 


propagating the new ideas of manhood involved in the doc- 
trine of human rights. Politics of the boldest and most rad- 
ical and revolutionary character were inculeated here; but 
it was all taught in anagrams, symbols, poetry, and, as we 
It was a school of 


said, fable, allegory and cipher. treuson 


against despotic government and religious absolutism. Of 


course, such an association had to cover its proceedings and 
aims under the most ingenious subterfuges. Its members 
were composed of more or less celebrated 


men trom every 
civilized country. | 


They were solemnly initiated by signs 
and passwords, and instructed so to compose their several and 
separate works that any member should be able to challenge 
his brother by these secret significances. They were sworn 
their than 
that which they professed to carry in their baskets. In es- 
says, poems, plays, philosophical treatises, historical 
and the like, they uttered sentences and proclaimed truths in 
morals, religion and politics, which, if they had appeared in 
& more open and easily discernible form, would have cost 
every man of them his head. 

Here then was a new order of things. 


to sow quite other seed in every page of books 


SLOrICS 


Priest and bards 
all arrayed on the side of liberty, and uiming at the uncon- 
With the doc 


beautiful 


scious innoculation of all the ederus secular. 


trines of Protestantism in the garments of a most 
and seemingly innocent literature, and in the 
philosophy 


yraver robes of 


These noble patriots and echolars. born inte 
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times which were yet a'! but barbarous in their institutions, 
laws and government, which were still alive with the blood 
of feudalism, and impregnated with its selfishness, arrogance, 
and contempt for human rights and liberties, which, indeed, 
they regarded as the idle dreams of visionary enthusiasts, 
inimical to order, law and the sovereignty of princes—these 
men, we say, though born into these times, were filled with 
the wisdom and learning of the ancient world, and had 
thought also for themselves until their spirits were as free 
from all the superstitions and traditions of England past and 
gone, as if they had lived later and been bora under the 
Stars and Stripes of the American Republic. They saw 
that so long as their great country was burdened with the 
incubus of a monarchy almost despotic, and a Church which, 
like the dead mother whose splendid grave clothes she wore, 
and whose insignia of pomp and pride she paraded like a 
harlot in the sanctuary though she professed to have reformed 
both her principles and her manners—so long, we say, as she 
was burdened with a Church which claimed every man, 
woman and child in the realm as hers by exclusive right—in 
life, and in death, with power to absolve all, or to leave all 
unpardoned—there could be no sure and certain advancement 
in civilization, which meant with them, popular government 
and universal happiness, peace and prosperity. 

But they were bound and gagged in all practical directions, 
and could not make their thoughts known to the people, nor 
read them at present, in any way, or through any medium. 
Hence that secret association of veritable dluminati, 
doomed to hide their lights literally “under a bushel!” 
But the light was there, and they saw into the far-off times 
when it would burn brighter and brighter to a more perfect 
day. 

The spirit of the Reformation, in its most glorious form 
and surcharged with its highest inspiration and deepest in- 
Sights into man’s future upon this planet, had descended upon 
them as with the wings of angels, and in cloven tongues of 
fiery eloquence. They read also the times and the surging 
thoughts, aspirations and struggles of the dumb populace. 
They saw that these times were ripening, and they knew that 
the people must come up to the surface in due time, and that 
absolutism in government must perish. 
their full share to this end. 


They contributed 
We have had no time, it seems, 
to do justice to these great revolutionists and rebuilders: the 
seeds which they sowed are still growing and bearing eternal 
harvests; but they were so hampered and silenced in the 
presence of the Argus eyes of that he-queen, Elizabeth, and 
her courtiers, and by the jealousy of Solomon James, that 
they had to wait for the larger results of their labors until the 
days of a greater enlightenment. Their association was in 
perpetual danger of being ruptured by treachery also, and 
they themselves of being sent to the Tower and the block. 
So imminent was this peril that it is more than probable only 
a few, composing the inner circle, were ever thoroughly ac- 
quainted with their great designs. Indeed, it was finally 
broken up through the malice and treachery of a Jesuit, who 
accused even Raleigh, then in the height of his popularity at 
court, as the chief of a nest of dangerous and seditious con- 
spirators, who, under pretence of scientific investigations and 
encouragements, and the invention of curious anagrams and 
secret symbol writings, were, in reality, aiming at the over- 
throw of religion, and were acknowledged atheists. As we 
said, they undoubtedly had a cryptic language of their own ; 
and it was necessary for their associate and individual safety. 
Lord Bacon esteems the cipher writing of so much import- 
ance to governments, statesmen, princes and ambassadors 
that he devotes whole pages in the advancement of learning 
to this subject, and to the description of certain ciphers of 
his own invention, which he says, and shows very clearly, 
cannot be translated except by those who are acquainted with 
their value and position. Learners in this association were 
instructed so to arrange their sentences that they should con- 
tain an infolded meaning apart trom the surface significance . 
and Montaigne in his incompareble essays—which strangely 
enough are a complete elucidation of the Baconian ethics 
and philosophy—warns his readers that often, when he seems 
to be running on at random, the sagacious reader, instructed 
in the Elizabethan learning and cipher, will tind himself sud- 
denly arrested by a word, and must look below the surface if 
he would know what the writer would be at. 


If, therefore, we would estimate the contributions which 
the lettered class have made to human liberty in times of the 
greatest peril to themselves, when the key of their intentions, 
in the hands of any crowned tyrant, would, by enabling him 
to unlock the secrets of the record, have sent the clerical man 
to the unclerical headsman, we must read the writings of the 
Elizabethan era. We can hardly believe in the necessity for 
any secret mode of writing; but there was clearly a paramount 
necessity, as Bacon says, and as we have seen. Montaigne 
tells us that he—the freest and most outspoken of mortals, is 
an example of its use. 


Essay writing and dramatic literature, this last, chiefest 
and most royal in its service, were, perhaps, the least likely 
of all compositions to attract the jealous eye of a despot on 
the look out for the deadly thrusts of the two-edged sword 
of thought. Lord Bacon enriched the language by his 
essays, which are set in the mosaics of wisdom and poetry. 
But he also enriched the minds of his readers with the noble 
sentiments which they contain—sentiments opposed to every 
tyranny of mind or body—and by these assertions of the 
grandeur of the son! and the equalities of inankind have done 


much for human emancipation. Nor can any one tell how 


great, at the time of their publication and since, has been the 


influence, direct and indirect, of Monutaigne’s essavs upon tlie 
chivalrous intellects of France, andl upon the practical liberty 

loving minds of Englisumen. If Lord Bacon’s great books were 
allto be lost, the philosophy, as we said before, would be found 
illustrated and set forth in grand and noble examples, i! 
essays,whose wisdom, vreatness and strength in all respects— 


_ 


not so clearly manifest, it may be,on a first reading—sv grow 
upon us by a careful study that they fill the mind as with a 
floral beauty, and convert it into «a sort of Baconic book 
gardens, like the groves of Plato. That this belongs to the 
Elizabethan literature, and was designed in the councils ot 
the Secret Association to do its especial work im reforming the 
ideas, thoughts and sentiments of mankind then existing, in 
enlarging their minds by giving them broader notions of life, 
duty and manhood, and in illustrating the great truth con 
tained in these lines, 
‘* Sceptre and crown 

Muat tumble down, 

And the dust be equal laid 

With the poor crooked scythe and spade,” 
we have no sort of doubt, nor the shadow thereot. How 
came this book otherwise to be so suddenly and so widely 
known in England through the translation of Florio? And 
who set Florio to the translation of it? What special interest 
at that time would such a book possess over and above its 
revolutionary character—so adroitly and so cunningly con- 
cealed ? Perhaps the only book that we really know to have 
been in the possession of Shakespeare is this very Florio's 
translation of the Baconian Essayist. 
about ? 


And how came that 
Perhaps the reader may see presently the pertinence 
of this last questien, and find some sort of a solution for the 
previous ones. We shall see. 

Bacon’s matchless books, the “ Nooum Organum,” and the 
‘“ Advancement of Learning ”—-which are an honor to the 
human intellect and to all time—achieved so great a triumph 
tor man that the whole race must remain 
end of the world. 


his debtor to the 
The midnight darkness of old Rome, 
which had been growing in gloom for ages before she fell, 
was scarcely dispelled by the glorious sunburst of the 
Reformation, and its subsequent unfoldings of heavenly light, 
before the intellect of man, as if to avenge itself for the past 
broke suddenly into a full blaze of glory, such as the world 
had never seen before since the period of Socrates, Plato and 
Alcibiades, in the moonlight beauty of Grecian history. 
Bacon was the central figure in that mighty cartoon, and 
around him was grouped that matchless archimage of mind 
which included all the grandees of a matchless ave. This 
man revolutionized allhuman learning; but he had another 
learning to inculcate, which men must master before they 
could appreciate the value of his purely philosophical labors, 
This was the learning of humanity, as distinguished from 
that of the Academical “ Humanities.” We know already 
his standpoint, and what his “School”—the association 
aforesaid—attempted on its behalf. 


[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK. ] 
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LOVE. 


Shelley, in his notes to “ Queen ’Mab,” has expressed evi. 
dently the whole theory of “ Free love,” as in the comment 
to this passage : 


‘Even love is sold; the solace of alywoes 
Is turn'd to deadliest agony,—old age 
Shivers in selfish beauty’s loathing arms, 
And youth's corrupted impulses prepare 
A life of horror from the blighting bane 





Of commerce, whilst the pestilence that springs 
From unenjoyed sensualism, has fill’d 
All human life with hydra-headed woe.” 

Not even the intercourse of the sexes is exempt trom the 
despotism of positive institution. Law preiends even to 
go\ crn the indisciplinable wanderings of passion, to put fet- 
ters on the clearest deductions of reason, and, by appeals to 
the will, to subdue the involuntary affections of our nature. 
Love is inevitably consequent upon the perception of loveli- 


ness. Love withers under constraint; its very essence is 
liberty. It is compatible neither with obedience, jealousy nor 
fear. It is there most pure, perfect and unlimited, where its 


votaries live in contidence, equality and unreserve. 

Ilow long, then, ought the sexual connection to last? 
What law ought to specify the extent of the grievance which 
should limit its duration? A husband and wife ought to con- 
tine so long united as they love each other; any law which 
should bind them to co-habitation for one moment after the 
decay of their affection would be a most intolerable tyranny 
and the most unworthy of toleration. How odious a usurp- 
ution of the right of private judgment shc uld that law be 
considered which should make the ties of friendship indis- 
soluble, in spite of the caprices, the inconstancy, the fallibil- 
ity and capacity for improvement of the human mind; and 
by somuch would the fetters ot love be heavier and more 
unendurable than those of friendship, as love is more vehe- 


culiarities of imngination, and less capable of reduction to 
the ostensible merits of the object. 


The state ot society in which we live is a mixture of feudal! 


savageness and imperfect civilization. It is not even until 


end of the science of ethics, as of all other sciences: and that 








the fanatical idea of mortifying the flesh for the love of God 
has been discarded. 


ut if happiness be the object of morality, of all human 


_ tm ° - . ~ -_ ~ 


unions and disunions; if the worthiness of every action is to 
be estimated by the quantity of pleasurable sensation it is 
calculated to produce, then the connection of the sexes is so 
long sacred as it contributes to the comfort of the parties, and 
is naturally dissolved when its evils are greater than its ben 
efits. There is nothing immoral in this separation. Con 
stancy has nothing virtuous in itself, independently of the 
pleasure it confers, and partakes of the temporizing spirit of 
vice in proportion as it endures tamely moral defects of mag- 
nitude in the object of its indiscreet choice. Love is free: 
to promise forever to love the same woman, is not less ab 
sur.l than to promise to believe the same creed: such a vow, 
in both cases, excludes us from all inquiry. Tie language of 
the votarist is this: The woman I now love may be infinitely 
interior to many others; the creed I now profess may be a 
mass of errors and absurdities ; but I exclude myself trom all 
future information as to the amiability of the one and the 
truth of the other, resolving blindly and in spite of conviction 
to adhere to them. Is this the language of delicacy or reason? 

Is the love of such a irigid heart of more worth than its be 
liet ? 

The present system of restraint Coes no more in the major- 
ity of instances than make hypocrites or open enemies. Per- 
sons of delicacy and virtue, unhappily united to one whom 
they find it impossible to love, spend the loveliest season of 
their life in unproductive efforts to appear otherwise than 
they are, for the sake of the feelings of their partner, or the 
welfare of their mutual offspring: those of less generosity and 
refinement openly avow their disappointment, and linger out 
the remnant of that union, which only death can dissolve, in 
a state of incurable bickering and hostility. The early edu- 
cation of their children takes its color from the squabbles of 
the parents: they are nursed in a systematic school of ill-hu- 
mor, violence and falsehood. 


Had they been suffered to part 
at the moment when 


indifference rendered their union irk- 
some, they would have been spared many years of misery ; 
they would have connected themselves more suitably, and 
would have found that happiness in the society of more con- 
genial partners which is forever denied them by the despot- 
ism of marriage. They would have been separately useful 
and happy members of society, who, while united, were mis 
erable, and rendered misanthropical by misery. The convic 
tion that wedlock is indissoluble holds out the strongest ot all 
temptations to the perverse: they indulge wichout restraint 
in acrimony and all the little tyrannies of domestic life 
When they know that their victim is without appeal. If this 
conviction were put upon a rational basis, each should be as 
sured that habitual ill-tember would terminate in separation, 
and would check this vicious and dangerous propensity. 
Prostitution is the legitimate offspring of marriage and 
its accompanying errors. Women, for no other crime than 
having followed the dictates of a natural appetite, are 
driven with fury from the comforts and sympathies of so- 
ciety. It is less venial than murder, and the punishment 
which is inflicted on her who destroys her child to escape 
reproach is lighter than the life of agony and disease to 
which the prostitute is irrecoverably doomed. 
woman Obeyed the impulse of unerring vature : 


Hlas a 
society 
declares War against her—pitiess and eternal war She 
must be the tame slave; she must make no reprisals. 
Theirs is the right of persecution—hers the duty of endur- 
ance. She lives a hfe of infamy. ‘The 
laugh of scorn scares ber from all return 


loud and bitter 
She dies of long 
and lingering disease; vet she is in fau't—she is the crim- 
inal—she the forward and untamable child, and society, for- 
sooth, the pure and virtuous matron who casts her as an 
abortion from her undefiled bosom! Society avenges her- 
self on the crimiuals of her own creation. She is employed 
in avathematizing the vice today which yesterday she was 
most zealous to teach. 
population of London 


Thus is tormed one-tenth of the 
Meanwhile, the evil is twofold. 
Young men, excinded by the fanatical idea of chastity from 
the society of modest and accomplished women, associate 
with these vicious and miserable beings, destroying thereby 
all those exquisite and delicate sensibilities whose exist- 
ence cold-bearted worldlings have denied, anniliilating all 
genuine passion, and debasing that to a sellish feeling 
which is the excess of generosity and devotedness. Their 
body and mind alike crumble into a hideous wreck of hn- 
manity, idiocy and disease become perpetuated in their 
miserable offspring, and distant generations suffer for the 
bigoted morality of their forefathers. Cliastity is a monk- 
ish and evangelical superstition—a greater toe to natural 
temperance even than unintellectual sensuality. It strikes 
at the root of all domestic happiness and consignus more 
than haif of the human race to misery, that some few may 
monopolize according to law. A system could uot well 
have been devised more studiously hostile to human_bhappi- 
ness thau Mariage. 


1 conceive that, from the abolition of marriage, the fit 











ment and capricious, more dependent on those delicate pe- 


lately that mankind have admitted that happiness is the sole 


and natural arrangement of sexual connexion would result. 


| I by no means assert that the intercourse would be pro- 
InisSCUOU"US : 


on the contrary, it appears from the relation 
uf parent to child that this union is generally of long dura- 
tion, aod marked, above all others, with generosity and 
selflevotion That which will result from the abolition of 

marriage will be natura: and rigbt, because choice and 

change will be exer \ted from restraint. 

| In facet, religion and morality, as they now stand, compore 

| @ practical code of misery and servitude. 


' 
} 
' 


Hlow would mor- 
ality, dressed up in stiff stays and finery, start trom hex 
own disgusting image should she look in the mirror of nas 
ture! J 
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CONSTITUTIONAL EQUALITY IS 
POLITICAL EQUALITY. 


Women are Citizens of the United States and of the 
State in which They Reside, and as Citizens have 
Equal Political Rights with Men. 


KEEP If BEFORE THE PEOPLE. 


1. “ THAT ALL PERSONS BORN OR NATURALIZED IN THE 
UNITED STATES, AND SUBJECT TO THE JURISDICTION THERE- 


OF, ARE CITIZENS OF THE UNITED STATES AND OF THE 


STATE IN WHICH THEY RESIDE.” 
9 “THAT CITIZENS OF EACH STATE SHALL BE ENTITLED 


TO ALL THE PRIVILEGES AND IMMUNITIES OF CITIZENS IN 


THE SEVERAL STATES.” 
CONSENT SHALL BE 


And 


3 “THAT NO STATE WITHOUT ITS 


DEPRIVED OF ITS EQUAL SUFFRAGE IN THE SENATE.” 

4. That as the women citizens of Wyoming do possess 
the “ QUALIFICATIONS REQUISITE FOR ELECTORS OF THE 
BRANCH OF THE STATE LEGISLATURE,” 


MOST NUMEROUS 


through which they obtain suffrage in the Senate, it fol- 
lows that the citizens of each State, though entitled to the 
privileges and immunities of citizens in the several States, 
are debarred from exercising these privileges and enjoy- 
ing these immunities, and, therefore, that the United States 
does not guarantee to every State a common form of Re- 
publican Government, because it permits a portion of its 
declared citizens to be deprived of the right to vote, who 
are thus debarred from joining in the support of its or- 
ganic law. 

5. “THE RIGHT OF CITIZENS OF THE UNITED STATES 
NOT BE DENIED OR ABRIDGED BY THE 


TO VOTE SHALL 


UNITED STATES OR BY ANY STATE ON ACCOUNT OF 


RACE, COLOR OR PREVIOUS CONDITIONS OF SERVITUDE ™ 


which is an admission by the Constitution that citizens of 
the United States HAVE THE RIGHT TO VOTE. 

6. “This Constitution, and the laws of the United States 
which shall be made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties 
made, or which shall be made under the authority of the 
United States, SHALL BE THE SUPREME LAW OF THE LAND; 
and the judges in every State shall be bound thereby ; 
ANYTHING IN THE CONSTITUTION OR LAWS OF ANY STATE 
TO THE CONTRARY NOTWITHSTANDING ;” in the face of 
which, as the cap-stone of all that goes before and for all 
that may follow after, the several States Go make and en- 
force laws proscribing the rights, immunities and privi- 
leges of citizens of the United States, and thus virtually 
declare that citizens of the United States are not equal in 


the States. 


CHILDREN—THEIR RIGHTS, PRIVILEGES AND 
TRUE RELATIONS TO SOCIETY. 


No. L. 

The series of papers, relating specifically to women, cannot 
well be closed without something being said relative to their 
offspring. We say their offspring, because it is they who, 
by nature, are appointed to the holy position of motherhood, 
and who, by this position, are directly charged with the care 
of the embryotic life, upon which so much of future ill or 
good to its future depends. Itis during this briet period that 
the initials of future character are stamped upon the recep. 
tive incipient mentality, which, expanding as it grows, first 
into childhood and on to manhood or womanhood, reveals 
the true secrets of its nature. 

Tue rights of children, then, as individuals, begin while 
yet they remain the fetus, and it is to this considera- 
tion that attention needs most to be called, for here lies 
the cause of a great deal more of the ills of life than 


we have been taught to think. Children do not 
come into existence by any will or consent of their 
own. With their origin they have nothing to do, but 


in after life they take upon themselves individual responsi- 
bility, and thus become liabie for action which was predeter- 
mined by things prior to their control. All those years before 
individual responsibility and discretion are by common consent 


accorded to youth, children are virtually the dependencies | 


of their parents, subject to their government, which may be 
either wise or mischievous, and is as often the latter as the 
former. But, having arrived at the proper age, they step into 
the world upon an equality of footing with others previously 
arrived. At this time they are the result of the care which 
has been bestowed upon them from the time of conception, 
atid whether they are delivered over to the world in such 
Condition as to promise to be useful members of its society, 
of whether they go into it to prove 4 constant annoyance and 








curse to it, seems to be a matter which cannot be made into 
such shape of personal responsibility as to make the life they 
At this period 
they find thie mselves poss ssed of a body and a partiaily de- 


shall lead a subject of their own determining. 


veloped mind, in the union of which a harmonious dispost- 
tion and character may have resulted; respectively, they are 
possessed of all shades of disposition and character, from the 
but all these are held 
are expected to rule themselves 


angelic down to the most demoniacal ; 
accountable tothe same laws: 
hy the same formula ot associative justice, and are compelled 
by the power of public opinion to subscribe to the same gen- 
eral customs. This system of injustice is the legitimate re- 
sult of the doctrine of free will, which says, in practice, that 
a devil who has been produced and cast upon the world by 
some of its members, is expected to act under all circum- 
stances and changes just as well and justly as the perfect 
man does. That he will or can do so everybody knows is 
All are obliged its 


Impossible. to meet the world and all 


variety of circumstance and change with the characteristics 


with which they have been clothed, and which they have 


had no choice in selecting. How inconsistent to suppose 
that with so great diversity, which is so extensive that there 
Can, by Lo possibility, he two who so nearly resemble each 
other as tobe mistaken for each other, there can be unity of 
action, or the same rule of compliance to the requirements 
of soctety. Thus when all things which go to make up society 
are analyzed and formulated, it comes out that society holds its 
individual members responsible for deeds which it is itself 
indirectly the cause of, and therefore responsible for. 

Have not these offending members been generated, born 
and grown under its Own prescribed rules, whict they had 
no choice of or escape from? and yet they are made the 
responsible ones. It is a scientifically demonstrated fact 
that the mind of every individual member of society is the 
result of a continuous serics of impressions, which are con- 
tinually being received from th ir surroundings by their 
senses and by these transmitted to and taken up into con- 
the individuality of the 
person. If any one doubt this let him listen to what Prof. 
J. W. Draper, President of the New York University, 
Medical College, says upon this subject. 


sciousness, which thus become 


He certainly is 
authority which none will dispute without consideration, 
however quickly they might attempt to gainsay our simple 
assertion. This subject is worthy of the most serious atten- 
tion which can be bestowed upon it, for it is the determining 
of individual 
rests, as well as the point the consideration of which should 


point of where the real responsibility action 
govern all attempts at reform in the present condition of 


society. In a lecture delivered Prof. Draper says as follows : 


‘“ There are successive phases * * * inthe early action of 


the mind. As soon as the senses are in working order * * * 
a process of collecting facts is commenced. These are at 
first of the most homely kind, but the sphere from which 
they are gathered is extended by degrees. We may, there- 
fore, consider that this collecting of facts is the earliest indi- 
cation of the action of the brain, and it is an operation 
which with more or less activity, continues through life. * 
* * Soon a second characteristic appears—the learning 
of the relationship of the faces thus acquired to one another. 
* * * This stage has been sometimes spoken of as the 
dawn of the reasoning taculty. A third characteristic of 
almost contemporaneous appearance may ve remarked—it is 
the putting to use facts that have been acquired and the re- 
lationships that have been determined. * * * Now this 
triple natural process * * * must be the basis of any 
right system of instruction. It appears, then, that contact 
and constant intercourse withexternal manifestations is not 
only necessary for the production of thought and its colla- 
terals, but that to retain the consciousness which makes 
thought possibie such manifestations must be continuously 
impressed upon the individual. This seems to be conclusive 
that mind is the result of the experiences of the manifesta- 
tions of power. 

Without these experiences children would grow up sim- 
ply idiotic. 
nition of this process must be the basis for any right sys- 
tem of instruction. Nor is it to be understood that he 
would make the application of this simply to intellectual 
education. It applies with equal foree to all kinds and re- 
lations of education; or, to state the proposition com pre- 
hensively, the education of children should consist in sur. 


“ Professor” says, emphatically, that a recog- 


rounding them by such circumstances and facts as will pro- 
duce upon them such eflects as will tend to develop them 
When 
this shall have been done our system of education will have 
attained to its proper sphere. How imperfect all our pres- 
ent methods are need scarcely be mentioned. it is patent 
to all who have candor sufficient to allow them to admit 
that perfection has not yet been gained in any of our sys- 
tems and forms. 


toward our bighest idea of pertect men aud women. 


A great deal has been and is being done 
in the matter of education, but we fear very little of it is 
based on Professor Draper’s proposition. 

Our chief difficulty about education has been that its 
direction has been lett to, or assamed by, the professors of 
religion rather than by scientists, whom they have, until 
quite rece: tly, been at a dead lock with. 
ently eminently conservative. 
Science, in its analysis ef the facts of the age, comes in 


Science is emin- 
progressive ; religion is 
direct conflict with the authoritative theories of religious 
sects, which, having the possession of the general system of 
common education, are not incliced to admit it to the plat- 
form of scientific deduction. Happily, these things are 
now undergoing rapid change, and they who once taught 
that the world was created out of nothing in six days aud 
nights, of twenty-four hours each, have given way to the 
demoustrations of geology, aud are forced to admit that 


le I 





their previous belief was founded in an allegory. The ice 
that has held cold and firm so long, being broken, is gra- 
dually thongh surely disappearing, and the day is vot far 
distant when all things will be submitted to the test of 
demonstration, and everything which will not stand the 
test will not be accepted. In nothing is this needed so 
much as in determining what education should be, so as to 
furnish to the world the best sample of physical, mental 
and moral excellence combined. Neithe denart- 
ments can be neglected; they must all be merged together 
into one system, and that must be guided by the deductions 
to be derived from the previously stated proposition. 

The common practice of the world, in all things which it 
desires to modify or remedy, is to begin at the extreme, 
where the effects are found, and from them to work back- 
ward toward the beginning. 


r of these 


The whole course of the world 
regarding crime has been to punish it rather than to pre- 
vent it; to.work with the effects of education—for it comes 
down to that at last—rather than to perfect the system of 
education. And if we begin the statement by saving tbat 
that education begins almost at the period of conception and 
extends until men and women take control of themselves, 
we Shall have been only comprehensive enough to have in- 
cluded that portion of life for which the community—so- 
ciety—is strictly responsible. And there is no escape from 
this conclusion. What the man or woman is at the time 
they become recognized citizens, society makes them. They 
are its production as much as the apple is the production of 
the tree. Ifthe apple is a bad apple it is not its fault; that 
lies in the tree. If men and women are bid men and 
women when they arrive at legal age, it is not their fault 
but the fault of society in which they were born, raised and 
educated. 
a iia 


WHY WOMAN WEDS. 


Some close observer of our social relations, having looked 
about among his married femule acquaintances, ventures to 
give the following list, with an attempt to indicate the real 
reasons which influence too many to marry. 


MARRYING FOR A HOME. 


Number one has married for a home. She got tired of 
working in a factory or teaching school. She thought mar- 


ried life on earth was but moonlight walks, bugey rides. new 
bonnets and nothing to do. Well, she has got her home: 
Whether or not she is tired of the incumbrances this de- 
ponent saith not, inasmuch as this deponent does not posi- 
tively know. 

CONSULTING FAMILY INTERESTS. 

Number two married because she had seven young sisters 
and a papa with a narrow income. She consulted the inter- 
ests of her family. Perhaps she would better have consulted 
her own interests by taking in light washing or by going out 
by the day to work. 

SHE LIKED THE SOUND OF MR: 

Number three married because Mrs. sounded so much bet- 
ter than Miss. She was twenty-nine years and eleven months 
old,and another month would have transformed her into a 
regular old maid. Think how awtul that would have been ! 

WANTED SOMEBODY PAY I BILLS. 

Number four married because she wanted somebody to pay 
her bills. Her husband married for precisely the same rea- 
gon, so they are both repenting at leisure. 


my 
aate 


oh ) 


NOT GOING TO BE LEFT BEHIND. 

Number five married because Fanny White had a nice new 
husband, and she wasn’t going to be left behind. Pity if she 
couldn’t get married as well as other folks. 

MARRIED FOR MONEY. 

Number six married because she was poor and wanted 
riches! She never counted on all the other things that were 
inseparalle from those coveted riches. 

SHE LIKED TO TRAVEL. 

Number seven married because she thoucht she should like 
to travel. But Mr. Number Seven changed his mind after- 
ward, and all the traveling she has done has been between 
the well and the back kitchen door. 

MARRYING OUT OF SPITF. 

Number eight married out of spite because her first love 
had taken to himself asecond love! This piece of retalia- 
tion might have done her good at the time, but in the lone 
run number eight found it did not pay. | 

WANTED SYMPATHY. 

Number nine married because she had read novels and 
“wanted sympathy.” Sympathy is a fine thing, but it cools 
down at a rapid rate if the domestic kettle is not kept boil- 
ing, and the domestic turkey is undone. Novels and house. 
keeping don’t run very well together in harness, to use a 
sporting term ; and number nine’s supply of sympathy didn’t 
hold out very long. 


MARRIED FOR LOVE. 


Number ten married because she loved her hushand with 
all her heart and soul. And she loves him still. and will 
probably continue to love him and is the happiest wife in the 
world—so she says. 

We have all the right motive at last—one which. when 
sanctified by a desire and resolution to improve and clevate 
ea*h other, and to live true and holy lives before God, cannot 
fail to call down the blessings of Heaven. But sad is the 
fate of those who marry from wrong Motives, to escape their 
share of life’s work, or to get something for which they have 
nothing to give in return. , 


And yet these very persons, sheltered behind the legal form 


of marriage, are respectable (’), while they are the loudest in 
the denunciation of their erring sisters, and pass them by on 


the other side lest the contact of 
pollute their purity. When 
who sells herself for a consideration, and every one who does 
so, will not only merit, but receive the appellation of prosti 
tute, whether the transaction be under the cloak of marriage 
or without it? 


even their clothes should 


shall the time come when s!] 
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ENCOURAGEMENT 


Encouragement !—by it—ah, who can tell 


iow m thy have been s ived in deepest ocean's swell 
from despair and death! 
liow many have becu rescued from the fainting breath, 


' 


Aud made to smile! 


Of sad misfortune 


llow many pains been soothed, 
And scalding tears from rosy cheeks removed ! 

liow many fears been calmed to sweet repose, 

And hopes from doubts have tremblingly arose! 

llow many wayward souls from further sin been saved, 
And poisoned appetites been made to hate the wrong they craved ! 
How mans disap] { ted hopes have persevered, 


And struy: 


rling still, have faltered when they neared 
been made to triumph and to feel the thrill 


That comes in victory! How passion has been stilled 


The goal 


To childiike innocence, and the rougher man 
seen made as humble as the penitent e’er can! 
iow many pictures that the dreamer saw 


‘That were it not for this 


been seen, 
would ne’er have been? 

it come in gentle words in fellowship’s right hand, 
In siniles that beam as sunlight on the land, 

in words that strengthen hopes, removes the fear, 
The little touch that wipes away the tear. 

In all my dreams in fancies wildest realm 
In all the pictures which those dreams o’erwhelm 

My heart een when I dared to write some simple lines, 
My timid heart was still in its confines, 

And dared not speak. But now I feel assured, 
And trusting, breathe the sentiments inured 


From earliest years, 


This I owe to one whom I can ne’er forget ; 
Her words of sweet encouragement are set 
T'o music sacred—to be wreathed in song 
And wove in memory, and placed fore’er among 
The treasures I hold dear. 
CHURCHILL. 


BEAR REPETITION, 


— 

TRUTHS THAT WILL 

“Line upon Line, and Precept upon Precept.” 
ARTICLE I. 


1. Mere existence must be illimitable. The testimony of 


{ Think is just as reliable as thatof I See. I Think says 
“that if ever there were a time when nothing did evyist, 


nothing ever could. That which did exist, accordingly. 
always did and always will; that is to say, existence of many 


kinds—iot vet fully discovered, and, perhaps, never destined 


to be, since the jlities of Chemistry cannot be limited. 


POSal! 
Passing fr mm one to tire Othe r in revular SHUCCeSSION, assumMIng 


‘ yee) — i> . ‘ ‘ s* 4% bas os ~~ ot ‘ . ‘nc ° - 
all forms in ti PaLsiu, 4 Kbibiting Silei ¢ alt [co powers O! 


i 
attributes as are manifested in and through those forms, and 
no olher; which of necessity exclude from them the idea of 
infinity or of immortality, though not of their resurrection 
or reproduction.” 

Man, therefore, is mortul; of the earth, « arthy ; and it be- 
hooves him to /imit his desires, aspirations and exertions to 
that planet and its inhabitants, at least until the time shall 
earth shall 

Whether the Uni- 
versal Being is termed matter or mind—the name is nothing 


have arrived when both man and the have he- 


come incapable of further improvement 


it consitutes but one existence, or unity in variety; and 


every One Oi 


man is finite. In seev/aresm, then, or the supremacy of 
worldly affairs and worldly beings over affairs and beings 


that are denominated spiritual—but which beings seem to be 
utterly incapable of 


any rational comprehension or under- 
standing, either in the life which now is, or that which is to 


The real busi- 
tor, though the transi- 


human exertion. 
ness of man should be //fe, not death; 


come—lies the true field of 


tion from one to the other is undoubtedly from one form of 
life to another, it never can be told that the next retain 


past—since, of mere spiritual com- 


will 


, , eet mON hivs 
any consciousness Of th 


munication, it is impossible to determine which are true and | 


which are traudulent—while it is certain that in space and 
time the past must be reproduced; so that, if the great prob- 
lem of the continuity of 
the transition would 
simply be regarded as that of a dreamless sleep, where the 


solved, the change undergone during 
faint and weary would temporarily find strengh and repose: 
in the mind of the writer, a far more blessed consummation 
Hell, or the 
modern Spiritualists “Summer Land” and pandemoniacal 
* Seances.” 


than that of either the Christian's Heaven or 


2. Obedience to the natural law of the solidarity of the 
scientific 
called) 


nowadays, 


constitutes the true 


species 


basis of morality 
* An 7, hiened S¢ fi shness’ are 


affected 


meaning to truly scientific 


(so words which, 
are utterly without 
There is a wide dilffer- 
ence between motives and intentions, whatever may be said 
to the contrary by the Even if i 

(he motives of all men are selfish, they 
are so only so far as involuntary action is inseparable from 
the actor, tor 


though greatly 


minds. 


eulogists of selfishness. 


were admitted that 


motives ure blind, and no mental nor moral 
character attaches to them. The pleasure, gratification or 


enjoyment attending the satistaction of a natural desire or 


want, ts produced quail independent of the human will. 
until the 


thut want at some other person's 


question of morality or of selfishness can arise 
nctor attempts to sat] sfy 
expense. Just here, then, in the relations of human beings. 
and the results of their actions towards each other, selfish- 
ness and disinterestedness, in their moral aspect, as they are 
depende manifested, 


morality can therefore be 


it upon the human will, are 


structure ol basis 


the 
That is 


erected on 
of individual enjoyment, as if it were selfishness, 


sand forms is finite, and the capacity of | 


consciousness should even never be | 


No | 


No super- | 


Just what human beings and other animals 


, 


of, and no thanks to themselves. Up i LHe MAN) iD which 
they enjoy themselves, and its results, as determined by their 


OWN volitions, depend the character of their acts. If they 


have not mind sufficient to form a purpose in 


view of the 


t | 


consequences of the performance of a certain a tiey are 


not moral agents. 


If they have the men- 


req lisite degree of 
tal capacity, they may be justly held accountable for the 
results of the execution of that ’purpose. 
WitLiamM WEs?r 
New York, Dec. 1 
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WHY CAN T A WOMAN BE A MASON? 


At the Masonic celebration at Austin, Nevada, recently, 
Major Sherman delivered the address, abounding in wit and 
humor, clustering around eloquent gems of masouie his- 
tory. Asa specimen of the humor we 
the above query, as reported in the Revedlle: 

“Women sometimes complain that they are not permitted 
to enter our Lodge and work with the craft in their labors, 
and learn all that there is to be learned in the institution. 
We will explain the reason. We that before the 
Almighty had finished his work he was in some doubt about 
creating Eve. 


learn 


The creation of every living thing had been 
accomplished, and the Almighty had made Adam (who was 
the tirst mason) end created for him the finest lodge in the 
world, and called it Paradise No. 1. He then caused all the 
beasts of the field and fowls of the air to pass before Adam 
for him to name them, which was a piece of work he bad to 
do alone, so that no confusion might therefore arise when 
Eve was created, whom be knew would make trouble if she 
was allowed to participate in it, if he created her before- 
hand. Adam, being very much fatigued with the labors of 
his first task, fell asleep, and when he awoke he found Eve 
in the Lodge with him. Adam, being Senior Warden, 
placed Eve as the pillar of beauty in the South, and they 
received their instructions trom the Grand Master im the 
immediately called the 
Instead of attending to 


East, which, when finished, she 
Craft from labor to refreshments. 
the oftice as she ought she left her station, violated her ob- 
ligations, let in an expelled Mason, who had no business 


there, and went aroard with him, leaving Adam to look 


after the jewels. This fellow had been expelled from the 
L dge, with several others, some time before; but, heariny 


the footsteps of the Grand Master, he suddealy took his 


leave, telling Eve to LO to tiakis aprons, as she and Adam 
were not in proper regalia. She went and told Adam, and 


when the Grand Master returned to the Lodge He found 


tound them absent. 


were hid, and demanded of Adam what he was doing there, 





instead of occupying ns official position. 
| that he was waiting for Eve to call the Craft from refresh- 
| ment to labor again, and that the Craft was not properly 
| clothed, which they were making provision tor. 
| unofticial and upmasonic concuet ! 


ing her instructions, and she though 
Grand Master then asked her what 


it was no harm. 
bad 


know, unless 


The 
Me 

hive 
kve was no longer trust- 
worthy, and that she had caused Adam to neglect his duty, 


vel? She said she didn’t that tellow 


taken it away. Finding that 
aud having let one in whom He had expelled, the Grand 


ful liler to watch the door with a tlaming sword. 





| repentirg of his folly, went to work like a man and a good 
Not so with Eve: 
she got angry about it and commenced raising Cain, 


Mason, in order to get reinstated again. 


ss Adam, on accoubt or his reformation, Wias permitted to 
establish Lodges and work in the degrees, and while Eve 


was allowed to join him m aets of charity outside, she was 


work of the Craft. 
become av inside Mason.’ 


Hence the reasou why a woman Caunuot 
9 


r - o Power 


Rights is making rapid progress. They conduct nearly ex- 
clusively the business of savings banks, and are extensively 
employed in the post office aud 
In numerous private establishments they make efticient 
clerks and book-keepers. and receutly a medical college has 





years, With clinical and anatomical lectures. 


Sweden is a promising country. 


| 
; 
| equality for the sexes does not rouse the ire of the petulent 
i lords of creation.” 


> 


his gavel had been stulen, and He calied for the Senior and | 
Junior Wardens, who had neglected to guard the door, and | 


“After searching for some time he came to where they 


f “I~ SwWEDEN.—~—In Swede ‘principle of Woms re | 
WOMEN IN SWEDE In eden the principle of Woman | drew off with her Jake. 


quote the solution of | 


Adam replied | 


Torning | 
to Eve he asked ber what she had to offer in exeuse for her | 
She replied that a fel- | 
low, passing himself off as a grand lecturer, bad been giv- | 


Master closed the Lodge, and, turning them out, set a faith. | 


Adam, | 


vever again to be admitted to assist in the regular Lod«e- 


' 


} 
| 
' 
' 
' 


teleg aphie departments. 


| children who are robbed of their childhood ? 


lot a diamond. 


Something looking to | 


the rain has been falling on all the graves. 


7 marry me in spite of the old man ! 
become of his {File | ‘ 


been opened at Gottenberg, whe re la lies, nol under SCVeli- 
teen years of uge, are admitted to a complete course of three | 


'every day. 


FEMALE DeLiicacy —Above all other features whieh ac Tn | 


ithe female character, delicacy stands foremost 
| province of gourd taste. Not that delicacy whie 
| ally in quest of something to he ashame dot: 
merit a blush, and simpers at the false constrnuetion her own 
ingenuity had put upon an innocent remark—this spurious 
| kind of delicacy is far removed trom good sense—but the 
bigh-minded aelicacy which maintains tts pure, undeviating 
walk alike among women aud the society of men; 
shrinks from no necessary duty, and can speak, 
quired, with a seriousness, of taings ou Which it would be 
ashamed to smypile or blush; that delicacy which knows bow 


within the 
h is perpetu- 
which makes 


whic 


which can give alms without assumption and pains vot thy 
most susceptible in creation 


when re- 


to conier a benelit without wounding tue feelings of another, 


robbery ot the ehildren ; 


SINGULAR PHENOMENA.—For several days past, says the 
Mobile Pegister, of recent date, there have beeu mysterious 
and vague rumors of a most remarkable meteorological 
phenomenou out at the Catholic graveyard ou Stone Creek, 
aoove Three Mile Creek. It is asserted by those who say 
they bave seen it, that for the last five daysa gentle shower 
has tallen continuously on the lot of the Lemoine family, in 


which are buried Victor Lemoine and many others of his 


family. With the view of getting at the facts of this most 
extraordinary affair, we bad last vight an interview with 
Louis Bb. Lemoine, employed at Asa Ho!t’s, a son of the de- 


ceased Victor Lemoine, who died in 1851, who related the 
_tollowing starthny particulars: 


Having heard that it was reported that it had been rain 
ing for several days on the inclosed ground which torms my 
family burying-ground in the Catholic burying-ground on 
Stone Creek, above the Three Mile Creek, | drove out there 
ast evening to satisfy myse f, and to my intense astonish- 
mentl saw that a column of rain was coming down witheut 


, ceasing, which, although hardly powerful enough to lay the 


dust, was enough to wet the hands or any article, and at 
times it rained quite hard. The volume of rain fell inside 
of the inclosure and nowhere else, as the weather was, and 
has been, bright and clear all the time during the five days 
There are 
thirteen of my family buried in the lot of ground upon 
whieh it bas been raining. My mother, brothers and sisters 
Visited the spot yesterday and the day before, to satisfy 
them-elves about the truth of this matter, and declared 
they too saw this wonderful phenomenon. It has also been 
seen by over 2C0 persons. I took a friend with me when I 
visited the spot, who also saw the rain falling as described. 
John Rosset, the keeper of the cemetery, told me that the 
rain bad commene:d falling in heavy drops about five days 
ago. Lam willing to take my oath as to the truth of this 
statement. 

So incredible did this extraordinary affair seem, that 
those who saw it several days ago refrained trom stating or 
asserting what they had seen, for fear that not only thew 
veracity but their sanity would be questioned; and if was 
not until a number of yentlemen of the first respeetability 
lal seem and repr rted the result of thei personal observa- 
tion any credence was attached to the truth of the matter. 
Take it altogether, it is certainly the most miraculous and 
astounaing atmospheric wonder that has ever been wit- 
nessed in this part of the world, and will, doubtless, afford 
food for thought, research and observation, not ooly among 
scientilie men but among all classes. There are so many to 
vouch for the truth of Mr. Lemoine’s statement, aud his 
character tor veracity is such, that there can no longer be 
any doubt of the fact that it has been raining ter the past 
live days on the graves of his kindred. 


t 
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LOVE AND A FarM.—Quite a number of odd and amusing 
scenes frequently occur with parties who visit the Probate 
Court for the purpose of securing the necessary document 
to legalize their marriage. But the other day a young man, 
about twenty-one, accompanied by one of the opposite sex, 
equally as young, ascended the main steps of the court- 
house, and then. on being directed to the Probate Court, 
took up the line of march for its hallowed precinets. Reach- 
ing, he refused to enter. 

His hand did quake, 

And trembling like a leaf of aspen green, 

And troubled blood thro’ his pale face was seen 
To come and go, with tidings from the heart, 
As it a running messenyver had been. 


The rustic maiden, who was extremely anxious to see the 
marriage programme carried to a successtul issue, looked 
upon him with pleading eyes, and then, taking him by the 
hand in the most tender manner, beseeched him to go to 
the court and obtain the license. 

“Ol! come along Jake; what's the use backing out ?” 
fell in duleet tones upon Jacob’s ear, 

*Melindy, Lcan’t. The old man will give me fitsif I 
marry you.” 

“Haven't you told me a thousand times that you wonld 

Aol 





“Yes! yes! but there is 

“Ts what?” 

“Why, the farm.” 

* Plague take the farm.” 

“Yes, but, Melindy,” reasoned her lover, * hadn’t we bet 
ter wait till the old man dies, and then Ill have the farm, 
sure?” 

“Dod rot his old soul, he'll live fifty years yet; there's no 
die in him. Come along now aud git that ere license; I 
ain’t a-going to be put off any more.” 

“Ti tell you what I'll do, Melindy.” 

“ Well, spit her out.” 

“Ifthe old man holds out agin my having you till Christ- 
mas lll marry you then, tarm or no farm.” 

“Sure ?” 

‘“ As sure as my name’s Jacob.” 

“Well, let her go then till Christmas, but if you back out 
then, Jake, look sharp.” 

‘* Pil toe the scratch then, by jinzo, if the old man runs 
me off the farm with a double-barreled sbot-gun, certain,” 
And Jake looked as if be would. 

Thus reassured on being married by Christmas, Melindy 


A enn 
The other day we came across the following sentences, 

which went to our heart: “ How shall we atone to the 
This wrong 
in one which can never be compensated ; there is no second 
spring for nature or life.’ There isa gem—it bas the lostre 
There is a radiance in the idea, so tull is it 

of the love principle. When reads it, it carries the 
mind back to the Divine Humanitaricn who said, “ Sufler 
little children to come unto me, tor of such is the Kingdom 
of Heaven.” Yet childy nm are robbed oft their childhood 
How isit with that boy who is toreed to toil 
uta tender ave in the hot, mephitie air of some rreat manu 
facturing establishmeut ? and how with that tender girl, 
roo? They are pale and wan; care usurps the radiant 
smile: the thin, pinched face tells a sed tale; spring has 
departed Alas that there are 80 many young martyrs—so 
many innocent children crucified! They are all through 
society crucified in one way or another They ure on the 
treet in rags and tatters, begrimed and besinned, waifs 
dniiting—ah ' dritting out to an ocean where reefs and 
rocks are on either band, threatenulug, nay more, cert inly 
indicating their utter shipwree k. Here is a robbery for 
which soc Ts must he held accountable, Let ie stop this 
let every boy and girl keep thei 
ehildhood so that they can grow into noble man and woman 
The last cannot be without the tirst.,—/’r 


one 


vudence Star 


hood. 
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WATER, 


Weare permitted to make an extract froma play now being written 
by ay unknown author. 
Oh, what a thing of beauty water is; 
I have seen it, Beatrice, as a tear 
Upon the rosy cheek of woman; 
I have seen it in the dazzling brightness 
Of the ice blink. I have seen it 
In the crystal spring mirroring the face 
As radiently as sunlight. 
[ have seen it in the glacier filled 
With rainbows art can never equal. 
I have seen it in the glassy bosomed surface of the lake ; 
I have seen it as a diamond in the dew-drop) 
Lending a fresh beauty to the rose; 
[ have seen it as a figure in the landscape, 
Feeding the soul with a religions joy; 
[ have seen it sparkle in the fountain ; 
‘ have seen it falling in the snow-flake, 
And I have seen it as a robe of white 
Covering up the nakedness of earth. 
Besides, lve heard it make 
The sweetest sounds of melody. 
The murmuring stream in playful, careless glee, 
The gentle pattering on the roof. 
And the deep-sounding surf, 
Are all to me sweet music, 
And how sublime a thing it is, 
As I have seen it in the mighty waterfall, 
The awlul iceberg’s towering spires to heaven. 
And the vast ocean, boundless as the world, 
In everything and everywhere, 
God’s precious gift to man. 


a ~ 
IMPEACHMENT OF FRANCIS BARRY AND 
STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS. 


BY C. M. OVERTON. 


Dean Eprrors: 

The author of “Caliban” and “Shylock” calls 
“The modestest man in New 
having 


himself 


no peer in that direction, outside of New York. 


Imagine my feelings, then, when I find myself at the dicta of 


un inexorable, internal tyrant, compelled to take issue with 
such talent as finds expression through your brilliant Weekly. 

With a “realizing sense” of the superior abilities of a 
Barry, and accustomed for a lifetime, almost, to stand in awe 


of an Andrews, yet fated to impeach them of ignorance of 


first principles, or something worse, I am finally reconciled 
to myself, and the logic of the situation, by the reflection that 
the very extent of their jurisdiction, and the Jnfinity of the 
tasks they have assigned themselves, must compel inattention 
in certain departments, which I have made somewhat a 
specialty. 

Thus assured, [can but ask why we aretreated to the same 
stale arguments in favor of “ Untrammeled lives” that were 
impressed into the service by tyro neologists, before Lazarus 
dreamed, the Nichols took to hasheesh, or hell in general first 
began to empty her slop pails on this goodly planet? Ar. 
guments put forch, not only in the teeth of history, ignoring 
all past experiences of the race, as at first, but defying also 
the testimony of their own schools in the intervening years 
Though, as progressives, they may snub the past, they should 
pay some little deference to the present. A few facts, and a 
little common sense to bear upon them, used to be considered 
necessary to square theories by. But such ballast, in those 
days of “ untrammeled ” movements, are laid by as unneces- 
sary, or as impeding the path of progress. Five hundred, or 
less, attempts at skyey reconstruction, and every one a failure ! 
Folly blew them up, and Experience punctured them. 

And yet the work goes on, and the cry still is: “ Up in a 
balloon, boys! upina balloon!” An old lady, riding back 
from her husband’s funeral, said she “had had a good ride, 
anyhow.” Our friends will have a good ride. 

Reason has her self-evident truths ; Folly her self-evident 
lies. But ofall the axioms of Absurdity, an “ untrammeled 
If Absurdity 
has any lower terms, I, at least, know of no terms to express 
them. 

One Sovereign can live in a hollow tree, two in hell, and no- 
where else And there they can only live at the idea; and 
this will bud/d a hell anywhere. 

Mr. Andrews is not be misun lerstood. 
of clearness, and meeting an issue squarely. 
his logie—which he calls “ truth”’ 
into the mouth of hell.” 

And not stop at the mouth, either, if his logic pushes him 
on. And no one, better than he, can demonstrate the inher- 
ent right of every America to do likewise. No man can 
show more lucidly, how Protestantism, emocracy, Spiritu- 
alism, Woman's Rights—the “Amer‘can Idea,’ in short—re- 
solves itself into Individual Sovereignty, and that into brim- 
But he withholds the last analysis: he don’t name the 


life”’—a society of Sovercigns—is the clearest. 


He has the merit 
He will follow 
—* Into the jaws of Death, 


stone. 
place. 

And this is the charge I make against him. The point of 
the most importance, the final issue, is withheld. An intelli- 
gent choice depends on a knowledge of alternatives. Though 
every move were mathematical, every step logical, some 
might choose to turn an illogical corner rather than accept 
the last consignment. 

Dropping figures of speech, I aver that Mr. Barry and Mr. 
Andrews are advocating principles of action which are false 
in theory and fatal in practice-—which have been tried again 
Principles which 


and again and resulted only in disaster. 





‘heart must all things be vile. 


York.” I am = conscious of 











have already caused untold agonies, and which will,if car- 
ried out on the scale intended, bathe this planet in tears and 
drench it in human blood! I impeach them of holding out 
false inducements to the unwary, which have no reasonable 
hope of being met! I impeach them of—knowinglyor un- 
knowingly—practicing fraud on the unsophistocated, the in- 
nocent and unthinking ! 





Mr. Overton’s intended fling at us, by bis quotation from 
our motto of ‘“‘ Untrammeled Lives,” fails to reach the mark. 
It las ricochetted, and,1f he does not dodge, the missile 
bow intended for us will slay himself. We have ever advo- 
cated the freedom of the individual, but mark you, Mr. 
Overton, always within the limits of the public good. 
Every individual is entitled to perfect freedom, so long as 
the exercise of that freedom does not interfere with the 
freedom of some other individual also entitled to the same. 
When an individual pushes his freedom within the limits 
of another’s, he is not acting the part and right of a free 
man but of a tyrant, and the public bas a mght to restrain 
him; it has not only the right to restrain him but it is, in 
duty to all its citizens, bound to restrain him. 

He who thinks in his heart that an untrammeled life 
must of course be spent in debauched promiscuousness is 
the very one whom the public must restrain; for such are 
just the ones who would descend to promiscuous debauch- 
ery and unlimited tyranny, did not the fear of the law- 
prove stronger then their possessed virtue. If “To  « 
pure in heart all things are pure,” so, too, to the vile in 
When a person gives his 
defin'tion of freedom as license, it is not difficult to place 
him or her under St. Paul’s ruling. 

We thank Mr. Overton for the opportunity he has given 
us of defining what we mean by ‘“‘ Untrammeled Lives.”’ 
We mean just this: That society, being composed of a num- 
ber of individuals, is a composite body, the individuals 
being members of it, and that the sovereignty of the indi- 
vidual is only surpassed in power by the sovereign power 
uf the society of which he is but a part. As an obedient 
member of a body which be helps to form, no other member 
has any right whatever to impose his conditions upon him, 
In his condition as this obedient member he is as free as the 
bird, but in his condition as a part of the body he is free to 
the extent of not interfering with any other member's free 
dom. And this is philosopbically an untrammeled life, 
while any departure from it is either the life of a tyrant or 
that ofa slave. 

The work of demolishing the flimsy assumptions and the 
grandiloquent pretensions to “ principles” and “ axioms” 
we leave to Mr. Barry, with whom, perhaps, we ditfer in 
our convictions as widely as does Mr. Overton, simply sug. 
gesting the query, Whoever heard of principles being false ? 
We bave knuwn false policies, but principles we have ever 
regarded as the underlying powers of the universe, to con- 


form to which was the hig hest possible life. 


We car not forbear to say to Mr. Overton that the lite this 
planet lives as a member of the solar system, and the life 
the solar system lives as a part of the sidereal system, are 
perfect exemplitications of an untrammeled life. Can Mr. 
Overton, “ dropping 1 figures of speech,” see the applica 





tion ? 
ee ee 
REPLY TO C. M. OVERTON. 
BY FRANCIS BARRY. 
EDITORS: 


By your kindness, and because Mr. Andrews positively de- 
clines, I will make a brief reply to Mr. Overton’s defence of 
slavery. 

It is a self-evident truth that every human being has a 
right to freedom ; there has, therefore, never been any way to 
defend the crime of enslaving human beings, but to misrep- 
resent and ridicule freedom and its advocatos. This is the 
card the slaveholders and their abettors have played from 
the day the first Abolitionist opened his mouth. 

When the advocates of freedom of thought asked fora 
practical acceptance and application of axiomatic principles, 
the cry was raised that “ Free Thinkers” did not “ believe in 
anything’—that they sought to abolish everything sacred. 
“Tom Paine’ was branded as a monster second only to the 
devil himself. 

When Garrison and his associates demanded the imme- 
diate abolition of a particular form of slavery, they were 
treated to vilification and rotten eggs. 

The world has moved since those days, and yet the mod- 
ern Abolitionists who are laboring for the overthrow of mar- 
riage—the vilest system of slavery upon which the sun ever 
shone—have to encounter the same dishonesty, stupidity, 
cowardice and pig-headedness that have always distinguished 
both the positive and the passive friends of old, corrupt and 
rotten institutions. 

Let me not be understood as saying anything personally 
offensive. So far as Mr. Overton is concerned, I only regard 
him as a professional philanthropist, who, mingling pity 
with disgust at the stupid work the conservatives make of 
defending their doctrines and institutions, has (with some 
damage to his own dignity it must be confessed) consented 
to devote a portion of his masterly pen-work to a gratuitous 
defence of their side of the question. 

I am willing to presume that Mr. Overton has a great deal 
yet to say—I am sure he can make strong points against our 


kip. 








claims if anybody can—and yet, after reading his effusion, 
the reader naturally asks: ‘“ What is he driving at?” With 
all possible personal respect I must say that if he has said 
anything but to repeat the stale old falsehood that freedom is 
dangerous, I am unable to see it. 

People who are more or less dissatisfied with the present 
order of things, and who have made fitful efforts to realize 
something better, or, it may be, to more cheaply secure the 
gratification of their own selfishness, have made blunders, 
met disappointments, or “ brought reproach upon the cause.” 
What of it? Is it the part of a philosopher to decide, there- 
fore, that “ freedom’s a failure?’ There is suffering and dis- 
appointment among the freedmen of the South. What of 
it? Is emancipation, therefore, wrong? It is, indeed, not 
too much to presume that the emancipated female slaves suf- 
fer more from the abuse of their husbands than they did from 
their former masters! What of that? Is Garrison to be held 
responsible ? 

The leading fact in the case is—and it might as well be 
squarely stated—that the best and most honorable of our 
opponents exhibit an ability for misrepresentation truly mar- 
velous ! 

We affirm that freedom is a human right; that woman, 
now enslaved and subject to the dictation of the mob, in re- 
gard to her most sacred interests, has a right to demand the 
recognition of her right to individuality and self-ownership. 
We aflirm that the marriage system, which makes her a 
helpless victim of unspeakable outrage, is an infernalism 
worthy to be utterly swept from the face of the earth! We 
declare that woman has a right to her own soul and body, 
and that whoever denies it, in theory or practice, is an un- 
Hlere we rest our Case. 

What say our opponents? With all their assurance they 
have not the face to deny one of our propositions. They 
content themselves with making much ado in demolishing 
their own “ men of straw.’ They pretend that we are in 
favor of an unreasonable gratification and unrestrained 
exercise of passion. It is one of bigotry’s stalest lies! Mr. 
Overton is in favor of consulting his own freedom to eat and 
drink according to the dictation of his own judgment, after 
consulting his appetite, and without inviting the interference 
of the rabble. What then? Shall we charge him with being 
disposed to gorge himself with mustard, and taunt him with 
being inclined to get more than his share of custard pie ? 

I do not wish to be understood as admitting that nature is 
vile, and that the natural instincts are impure and untrust- 
worthy. It is starvation and unwarrantable interference 
with nature’s order that is the main cause of gross and per- 
verted instinct. As we grow in the grace which freedom 
promotes, our physical desires will be as pure as our ideal 
aspirations. But so far as we have unwarrantable desires 
they should be subject to an enlightened judgment anda 
conscientious will. And, as a general statement, free lovers 
are the only class who apply this doctrine to practice. To 
make the matter clear, if possible, I never visit a brothel— 
Iam never tempted; but I would not visit one if I were 
tempted. [never drank a glass of alcoholic liquor or smoked 
a cigar—I was never tempted; but I would not do so vile a 
thing if I were tempted. Iam not at all indiscriminate in 
my attachment to women (nor are other free lovers); but if 
I were, my judgment and good sense should have the mast- 
ery. Am I understood ? 

We demand freedom to be as sensible and manly,and as 
true to nature as we know how to be. Especially do we de- 
mand for woman the right to be as pure and chaste and 
womanly as she knows how to be, or can learn how to be. 
And cursed be the man or the institution that stands in her 
way ! 


ee 
A REMINISCENCE OF ELECTION DAY. 


mitigated seoundrel, 


Eprrors WoopuuLL & CLAFLIN’S WEEKLY: 


ae 


In your issue of Noy. 19, I find a brief communication, in 
which the writer expresses his total inability to understand 
why women contend for the right of suffrage ; ue professes 
to have a ‘‘ musty old vote, that any lady would be welcome 
to,” etc., etc. I will tell him one reason why I wish to exer 
cise the right to express my choice in regard to leyislatives 
and municipal officers, in a tangible and practical form; ané 
do not prefer to be limited to any amount of “ moral influ- 
ence,” however much that may be. I pay taxes in Kings 
County. We have there a Board of Supervisors who spend 
in the course of the year large sums of money, all raised by 
taxation. It has lately been proved through the efforts of 
one honest momber of the Board, that a certain sub-com 
mittee, authorized to purchase articles for the jail, has been 
paying at the rate of about 200 per cent. higher for poor 
articles than good ones could be bought for in open market. 
275 pairs blankets purchased by said committee for $1,916 25, 
which you or I could buy for $825; a long list of other 
articles were also bought at rates corresponding with the 
above ; but not to take up space with recording them, we 
give the one item simply as a specimen of the whole pro- 
ceeding. My tax is fraudulently increased in proportion as 
these men misuse the funds of the county; is not that a 
reason why I[ should desire to vote against the re-election of 
either of the men compos:ng that committee for another 
term on the Board of Supervisors ? 

But to come back to my caption. On the morning of 
election day there were at the breakfast table, where I sat, 
several gentlemen, all American citizens, who seemed to be 
totally unconscious of any unusual event being about to take 
place ; the conversation turned on topics of business and 
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pleasure, but the election was not mentioned, until I askea | 
My nearest peignoor “it he Was going to vote?” He replied 
that he should not; he “would not spend the time ;” two | 
others averred they had not voted for years. One young 
man suid he could not vote, for he had not registered, being 
unaware that the registry law had been repealed in Kings 
County. Several of these wideawake men did not know 
what ward they lived in. 





Further conversation elicited some curious stories about 
election frauds. One gentleman who had been an inspector 


of elections for several successive years, informed me that in 
some localities it was not an unusual thing for naturalization 
papers to be Jent, and added that a person who knew the 
party was acquainted with the widow of a naturalized 


citizen, wh» had for vears loaned out, at the rate of $30 per 


man, her deceased husband's papers! and that she counted 
upon the revenue derived from this frequent transfer, as 
quite ap item in her limited income. 

When women see the corruption of parties, and the ‘inex- 


cusable tndifierence, the selfish apathy of so many men, 





whose interest as well as duty ought to find them guarding 


the purity of the ballot box, with their lives if necessary, my 
wonler is, that any woman can remain passive, not that 


some are anxious to obtain the franchise. 


At a political meeting which we attended during the last 
Presidential campiiga, we heard Hon. Simuel 8. Cox, of the 
Sixth Convressional District of New York, affirm, with the 
most apparent sincerity and earnestness, that “ the right to 
vote was the most transcendent right which the citizen of 
Being a citizen of this country, 
[ tor one desire to share that “ transcendent right.” 

JUSTITIA. 


any country could possess.” 


ee 


(For Woodhull & Claflin’s Weekly.} 
GOSSIP FOR WOMEN. 


_— 


TRUE LOVELINESS. 


She who thinks a noble heart 
Detter than a noble mien, 
Hlonors virtue more than art, 
Though ‘tis less in fashion seen; 
W batsoe’er her'fortune be, 
She s the bride—the wife—for me. 


She who deems that inward grace 
aur surpusses outward show; 


Shic who Vall less the face 
Than that charm the soul can throw : 
W hatsoe er her fortane be, 


Sbe's the bride—the wife—for me. 


She who knows the heart requires 
Somcthing more than lips of dew, 

That when love's brief rose expires, 
Love itself dies with it too— 

Whatsoe’er her fortune be, 


' mental in great questions, “now perplexing the ablest | 
'men.” Yet a little logical COMPREHENSIVENESS would reter 
‘the edi‘or to his own incompetency for writing a cogent 


Without treating on the merits and demerits of that 
fierce, uncompromising, insane and ignorant coutroversy be- 
tween the sections, which finally culminated in borrors! 
allow me to call your attention to a plain, common sense 
view of the Nations logic. 

He, of course, regards with complacency the two amend- 
ments of the national cons:itution, granting negroes the 
ballot. Why, then, not woman—our own metbers, aunts, 
sisters and cousins ? Because they are ignorant and im- 
pitient, says the Nation; aud it made a eimeature or bur- 





lesqve on what woman would say a3 to the principles ele- | 


argument on the “ feud in the woman's rigbts e7mp;” for, as 
he is in favor of the negro ballot, aud antagonizes that of 
woman, how will] he reconcile the difference, which be natur- 
ally presupposes, between a white lady’s intelligence and 
acumen of mind and that of a son of Ham?! Were all the 
questions be enumerated presented to all the freedmen oft 
the land, how many of them, quite ebou, conld return eve 
the lame, inconclusive response which he was delighted to 
putin the month of the white woman ? 

Take an example. Here is a black voter of more than 
average intelligence. Ask bim, vot deep international law 
questions, but nse the simplest, every-day political. Why 
do you support such a man for Governor? What measures 
will he pursue? In what will he satisfy your colored people 
about our local finances or on education, on railways, ete. { 
Can the editor of tue Nation show us that “ Sambo” will 
ceive a nivety-ninta of as lucid an auswer as the white 
woman ? 

The logical inference is inevitable, that while the editor 
is for negro suffrage avd against that, even for erperiment, 
of the white woman, be disparages the open fiirness a a 
candor of TRUTH, and does Cishonor to argumentation which 
becomes experts in rhetorical cogency. Hundreds of thou 
sands of colored men vote without idea for what ex'gency ; 
and as many of our own enlightened sisters are excludec 
the polls! ‘ Look on this picture and on that,” avd say 1! 
even a far-fetched conclusion about coming academic edu 
eation affurds any detriment to premeditation based on 
privileges and capacity belonging to the subjects betore us. 

J.J. Flounnoy. 

New ATHENS, Ga., Nov. 1270. 

snide ceneetlitetentataote 


“TIME AND LABOR.” 


A LECTURE DELIVERED BY HON. JAMES D. REYMERT, AT 
BREVOORT HALL. 


In the brief space measured out to mortal man, that in 
which he blooms, ripens and drops off, there are periods of 
| unusuil significauce. ‘These fasten themselves to memory 
'and constitute history. As individual existeace carries in 





She's the bride—the wife—for me. 


AAA > --—~---~—- 


To Mrs, E. Cady Stanton; incidentally to Mrs. Vic- 


toria C. Woodhuil, Editresses and Journalists. 


Permission to address you extend a “Sage” of the South. 
How many noble spirits, ot both sexes, who loved not only 
the political union, and stood by the aspiration of the 
fathers under God, exist here South, but go also for the 
union, in right and harmony, of the sexes? Inasmuch, ladies 
of repown, as you couduet (separately) a PReEss, you will 
comprehend what sterling prince: ples demand trom it and ite 
writers, for advocacy of that inauguration of a revolution 
your agency “impend.” 
unflinching boldness of resolution, and in all miscellaneous 
variety of its relations: otherwise error, latent in = un- 
canvassed thickets, will impaw progress by affording the 
indiffecent a metaphysical pyrrhonisin as to the uniformity 
of your arguments, sudserving the design; though indiffer- 
ence may uot utter its want of faith, but move on with 
taciturn firmness in the negative, open adversaries 
vill use meditations rendering your expedient abortive! 
Do, Mesdames, have truth and light AT ANY RATE, however 
rude and rough some of ut appear to preconceived and favorit 
opr 1OnR. 

No one ought to venture the Press without giving truth, 
in alli's relations, the widest latitude of sabjects and ex- 
planations. 

Truth isthe oldest, first-born daughter of God! And it 
takes precedence in all deliberations, guiding all thoughts, 
determinivg all actions. 

In a recent issue of the Nation. I read remarks of its 
editor, who is a writer of extra capacity. 


He held thit on any triamph of your systein of reform— 
i. e., the incorporation of a sixteenth amendment into the 
ebarter of our orgavie law, appertaining to woman’s voli- 
tion of polutical rights—she would lack information and 
‘ patience; and, cousequently, be unfit to wield the ballot 
apd administer ollicial business, 

I use lis ideas. Words are of minor import if ideas en- 
compiss with precision and accuracy the meaving of ANDY 


one. To give the ideas is coequal to the expression of the | 


exact language, pruvided the signification be as exact and 
unerring. 

I wish now, with your permission, in a line of truthful. 
ness, to combat « little that respectable editor. 

He is now a radical: was, evidently, of the abolitionists, 
ante beliaim. 


Iris to let and illustrate truth. with | 


| its train grief, aud sorrows as well as eestacices and joys, so. 
; 

_ also does national existence; and on an immeasurably greater 
scale does the existence of the whole buman family exhibi‘ 


phases and marks of these, that stand colossal in their im- 
portance, not only in retrospeet but as causes producing 


important results. It is our province to scan that space 


between two eternities—* time’—and from the past and 
| present to stretch our mental vision toward the e« mang 
‘future. We will not now attempt to fathom how much o 


‘human knowledge is derived trem revelation, vor how 


much we have from werely human observation, but di-- 


course on what we comprehend and feel without regard to 


how 1t comes to us. For ouce, at least, in every week, we 
-bave the temples of our God throwa open by those who 
minister to Him and teach mankind His will. and they 
exalt our souls to things eterual, sublime, celestial. Thi 
| evening I have presumed to invite you to view with me 
the * march of time.” We read in Holy Writ, that ‘In the 
bevinping God created the heavens and the earth, and the 


earth was withont form, and void and darkness was upo 
| the face of the deep, and the Spirit of God moved upon the 
| tace of the waters. And God said: ‘ Let there be light, an 
| there was light; avd God civided light from durkwess, and 
| he called the light ‘ day’ and the darkness be called * night, 
and the eveving and the moriing were the first day.” Tlius 
we have a beginning. On the very threshold of intivits 
we discover in Trinity “ time,” ‘‘space” and “ motion.” 
Upon these three the whole fabric of human knowledge 


** , 


is bused—*“ duration,” “ distance” and “action.” These 
| fill all ideal regions. 

We have already found a starting point, a beginning, ve 
so dimly discernible in the tar! orizon of thought that the 
mind can conecive po distance between the beginning ane 
its “Great Originator.” From that fir t point til now 
‘ time” has rolled on, and yet we know it bly by its 


| herald, “ space,” dotting by its periods the spots where man 
(ean find it3 footprin . This is our idea of succession. 


which seems toe Se the juncture of time and space and mo- 


erring correctness, showing the unity of time, motion and 

space from meiidiao to merisian. Confiniog our attention to 

the motion of the earth around the sun, we lave sclar time. 
Observing the motion of the stars we have siderial time, 
which differs from the solar measure. If a star is in the 
meridian at the same period with the sun, and you observe 
it again the next day, you will find it ahead of the sun in 
the race. This is what the dictionaries define as relative 
time, or time having reference to the motion of heavenly 
bodies; while aisolute time is duration without reference to 
this motion. Now we goon and sub-divide this relative time 
into fragments, according to the motion of such bodies as we 
adopt for our eriterion, be it the sun, moon or stars. We 
measure time by movement, although time is independent of 
movement, which only serves to “ Mark time;” for the uni- 
verse itself, with allits movements and its changes, does not 
interfere with our conception of absolute time. We can con- 
ceive of time betore all created substances on earth—for in 

stance: the creation of angels, the rebel.ion of Lucifer in 
Heaven, ete.; and after all things shall have been destroyed, 
we still conceive of time, or of progress and suces ssion : 
theretore the term,‘ Beginning and End” float before our fan 

cles as myths. When we attempt to grasp them they evade 
us, and stand, still apparent, a Little further off For our or- 
nary purposes we adopt solur time; but to mark time we 
must have events—something to take place: hence we call 
the earth’s passage around the sun a“ year;” around its own 
ixisa “day and a night,’ subdivide] into twenty-four equal 
parts, hours; and again subdivided into minutes and seconds. 
Thus we might go on and carry our inquiries into channels 
metaphysical, yet never reach the definitive. We may look 
it time as the great mystic figure, represented with the hour- 
rlassand the scytue, flying through the air, spreading chills 
ind desolation over the earth. Or we may picture it as a great 
rolling wave, surging from shore to shore of a vast infinity, 
ieaving to the surface numberless events, which we may 
catch as they are hurried on. But, for my part, I preter to 


~ 


think of time as of a traveler, starting in the morning of ex- 
istence, treading on through valleys, over rocks and moun- 
tains, fording rivers, leaping Waterfalls, crossing seas. wit- 
nessing the lifitning and the thunders, the earthquakes and 
the echoes; telling m2 what he has seen and heard in foreign 
lands, in distant climes, picturing phenomena, describing men 
impressing principles upou my mind, as in his march he 
points me onward. Let him take seat with us to-night, that 
we may learn his story—what he has seen—and ponder on 
the grand mysterious purpose of this earthly pa: Ocama. 

History is divided into distinct periods. Theologians di- 
vide it into seven ages; “the first’ from the beginning to 
the flood, 2.549 years before Christ—this is q ite eLaotic. 
“The second” period runs down to Abraham’s entrance into 
Canaan—year 1921. “ The third,” till 1490, when Moses led 
the Jews trom Esypt. ‘The tourth,” til: year 1012, when 
Solomon laid the foundation ot the Temple. “The F.fth,” 
till year 569. the conquest of Judea by Nebuchadnezzer, 
Phe sixth” age, till in the fulness of time Christ was born 
at Bethlehem. ‘The seventh” age was inaugurated by 
what the Ubristian world considers the fulfillment of proph- 
esy, and the consequent visible participation by Deity iu 
the aflairs of men. This is the Christian Eva, which is 
avain divided in the Dark, the Miadle and the Modern 
Ages, which brings us down to out own time. 

The Greeks had a grand idea on tais subject of time. 
They held that the origin cf all things was “Cronos” 
(Time). Of course * Cronos” was a god, ana he bevat 
“Chaos” (Ether). The conjunction of “Cronos” and 
Chaos” formed a brilliant white egg, called the mundane 
eve, Which 1m some mysterious Manier contained the vital- 
ity of the world. The egg was tructified by the morning, 
“Ether ’ (the winds), and from it emerged “ Kroes.” wich 
vlittering golden wings. “Eros” became the creative 
spirit, and he made the gods trom his smiles, while the race 
of wretched mankind was create! trom his tears. There 
were also goddesses, who were called “ Horo” (the hours) 
they combine Order and Beauty. The seasons were repre- 
seuted us beautiful maiden goddesses. Tius even the ancient 
pagan, in the absence of marked historical event, formed 
their theories waich sprung from their instincts, so as to es- 
tublish Harmony, Order and Succession, to mark time and 
enable them to realize its march. 


{TO BE CONTINUED. | 
oo Se ~~ 


Use oF Beauty.— Alfred Russell Wallace, in an essay on 
* Creation by Law,” says: “ Mr. Darwin has lately arrived at 
the wonderful generalization, that flowers ave become beau- 
tiful solely to attract insects toassist their fertilization. THe 
uids, ‘IT have come to this conclusion from finding it an inva 
riable rule that when a flower is fertilized by the wind, it 
never has a gayvly-colored corolla, Ilere is a most wonderful 
ruse OF beauty being wseful, when it might be least expected. 
But much more is proved; for when beauty is of no use to 





tion, the crossing points of the intervening lines. Thus 


easily demonstrated, is yet so difficult to conceive in it 


essence and magnitude that the plilosopher cap only sea 
the surfiee within the narrow vista of his observation 
The evenipvg and the morniog were the first day. Here i 
already a measure establishe l—a piersure of move ment 


movement measuring time—botii measured by space. 
| Thus the first man, viewing the unceasing motion of the 


machinery of the universe, had at once presented vo bis 


| enses the great “ watch of nulure,”’ marking time wich un- 


time, which, in the coumon acceptation of the word, is so | 


| the plantit is not given 

| The green parrot, so conspicuous in his cage, is « ffectually 
CONnCeUIE cl by his color anaonye the tropical forests that never 
| lose their foliage. So, too, the paint, plumes and pendant 
j ° > . 6 . ° . 

| trappings of the American Indian, harmonizing with the toli- 
ive of autumn, serve to conceal rather than render him con 
spicuous, at a season of the year when it is necessary tor him 
LO tay ln his winter store of provisions, which CONSist princi- 
pally of animals that have to be approached by stealth. The 
Lnddan Whose Costume most | losely resembles, in form and 
tint, the follige of the haunts ot his wate, bas the best 
Cuance OF sul vival 1D Ll strugyrle tor (Xislencee, 
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HOW TO DO 


IT. 


[TRON STHAMSHIPPING. 
ENGLISH YARDS. 
THE “PACIFIC MAIL.” 


A morning paper in this city has a long article in the in- 


*9 


terest of ‘free trade,” seeking to prove the argument that 
itis for the advantage of the nation to admit to American 
register foreign-built vessels, and it endeavors to make a 
particular point of the fact that the establishment of 
the German steamship lines between Germany and the 
United States, caused the erection of large ** repair yards” 
in Germany, establishing there a new industry, supporting 
1,000 laborers. 


here would produce a like effect. 


Therefore, says this paper, a like cause 


Now, in the first place, the economic conditions of Ger- 
many and the United States are vastly different. Germany 


was not a ship-building nation. In the second place the 


3 


‘repair yards ” were put up at the terminus in Germany 
of the steamship line, not at the other terminus, the United 
States. Oh, no! 


mechanics were not encouraged, 


our laborers derived no benefit — our 
The 


while these German ships, 


work was done 
abroad by “ pauper labor,” 
owned partly by German and partly by English capital’ 
were fattening upon our carrying trade, and making them- 
selves notorious by smuggling operations against the 
United States. 


known to every New York merchant; and we protest ear- 


We appeal for confirmation of this to facts 


nestly and in the interest, not of “free trade” nor of 
“ protection,” but of the workingmen of the United States 
against the adoption of such measures as those urged in 
the last session of Congress for the admission of foreign 
ships. We have conditions, in our mineral wealth and 
coast line, our better class of workingmen, for the welfare 
of which—the majority of the people—the Government of 
this nation is instituted, which do not exist elsewhere ; and 
such miserable twaddle as that of “repair yards employing 
1,000 men” should not be for a moment countenanced, even 
if, as is very doubtful, the admission of these ships bring 
such * yards” to New York, Far more likely would it be 
to establish them abroad, at the other terminus of the 
steamship line, where labor is cheaper. The business of 
New York is now done principally by foreign merchants, 
and there is no argument which will bear a moment’s in- 
spection why we should be faithless to all the traditions of 
the country—to all the principles laid down by its fathers 
and, with a great coast line, making not an inducement 


but a necessity, to encourage ship-building— deliberately 
destroy that interest, and, at the same time, sacrifice any 
advantage of revenue to be derived from the foreign lines 
now coming here, the ownership of which, under any cir- 
cumstances, would be, as now, abroad. 


What do we want with “repair yards?” What should 
we care for “repair yards” employing a thousand men 
even if, as would be the case, the granting of American 
registers to English ships led to the building abroad, for 
the American trade, of cheap ships, that would keep such 
REPAIR yards everlastingly at work! And what a con- 
temptible plea, that we would gradually learn ship-building 
by repairing these foreign ships! 

Does not every railroad manin the United States know 
the character of the cheap rails called * Erie rails,” manu- 
factured in England for the United States, and the demand 
for which was created by the English makers? But who 
ever heard of their being used on an English railroad ? 

We neither want foreign ships, nor “repair yards” for 
the foreign ships. Weare not apprentices in ship-build- 
ing. We, but a few years ago, built ships for the world. 
The American clippers turned out by us were unexcelled 
Then came the change from wood to iron, and we were left 
a long way behind. <A protective tariff, since 1861, has 
built up our iron industries; and in the production of the 


raw material—pig iron—we are gradually attaining the 


figures of our home consumption, and independent from 
Great Britain, and creating and supporting a mass of pro- 
ductive laborers. Iron ship-building yards on a very small 
scale are starting up already. Much more cannot be ex- 
pected until the Government aids in the establishment of 
American steamshipping trade. * American 
shipping, but the real, genuine article, owned by Ameri- 
cans, and produced by American labor. If the cost of that 
labor be a little higher than in England, why not? Let 
the difference in first price be paid for by the shipowner 
out of his profits. The labor of a free, intelligent, American 
workman must be remunerated—that is the foundation 
stone of our national existence. Moreover, the product of 
that labor is, in the end, found to be worth more than the 
labor of a despondent, ill paid ‘ pauper.” 


Not * bogus’ 


The Government of Great Britain “ protected” its home 
industries. Yes, we say it did; no nation ever more so. 
Private ship-building yards were established and supported 
by its assistance. The great ‘‘ Napier” works were started 
by its direct or indirect aid, and from time to time built 
satisfactorily and economically, as compared to our 
method, national vessels—last year building four large iron- 
clad frigates; and not only for England were they thus em- 
ployed, but for Russia, Turkey, Denmark and Holland. 
They built the best ships of the Turkish navy, and the 
celebrated Danish turret ship Rolf Krake. These works 
constantly employ 4,000 men, and give indirect employ- 
ment, in iron and coal mines—which “ repair yards” never 
do—to many others. But ‘‘ Napier’s” is by no means the 
only “ yard” fostered by the Government—we could point 
to a dozen like ‘* Laird’s,” “ Palmer’s,” etc., constantly so 
cared for. Noris this all. Subsidies, which would to us 
appear magnificent, have been freely given to private 
steamship companies, which have enabled them to give 
work to these “‘ yards,” and to keep British steamships ply- 
ing to every quarter of the earth, and trained British sea- 
men and officers always ready. Money has been lavishly 
but WISELY spent. Take one of the subsidized companies, 
the Peninsular and Oriental, receiving two and a-half mil- 
lions of dollars a year. This is generous—but whatare the 
results of such “‘ protection” to the nation? Why these: 
Great Britain dominates commerce, controls the finances of 
the world; builds and runs ships everywhere; in case of 

rar, could turn out ironclads by the score in ninety days, 
and find the seamen and engineers to "man them; and we, 
a great nation, witha better geographical position, better 
coal and iron mines, a more intelligent population—in a 
word, every reason for being England’s superior—are fed 
on such flap-doodle stuff as the statement that if we con- 
sent to make our seacoast a new market for this foreign 
labor, and ruin all our own ship-building interests for at 
least this and the next generation, we may, possibly, get a 
REPAIR YARD employing 1,000 men! And this, when every 
river of England and Scotland is swarming with ship- 
builders ready to take advantage of any such stupidity on 
our part; when the Clyde and the Humber alone, possess- 
ing no advantages that we have not, employ 60,000 men, 
not counting those in the mines, or indirectly supported by 
ship-building. 


s 


We are tired of nonsense about theories. Let us now 
have something practical. We want no “ Pacific mail” 
Jobs. Weask no Government patronage to enable rail- 
road monopolies or robber capitalists to fatten on public 
and private thieveries—to build useless and extravagant 
ships that “ rings’ may divide their cost, and, as corpo- 
rations, to become bankrupt when all has been stolen. But 
we do ask that the Government of the United States 
shall, under such stringent regulations as will utterly pro- 





hibit fraud, svhsl te and support a new American steam- 


ship company that will be a credit to the nation, and will 
be a nucleus for the estwblishment of building yards that 
will utilise our vast mineral resources, give labor to the 
populations of our Atlantic coast ; be the parent of other 
companies, not their oppressor, being itself confined to its 
own particular route; and by whose strict integrity and 
honor, copying and excelling the commercial fairness of 
the old English steamship companies, such abominations 
as the * Erie,” “‘ Atlantic Mail,” ‘ Pacific Mail,” shall be 
put to the blush and “speculators” driven off to give 
place to the credit and trust which American merchants 
did once have. We go a little further, we demand, as a 
right, that our sea coast from Maine to Texas shall, in 
such a steamship company and the ship-building yards its 
example will everywhere cause to start up, besides its 
own have some resource to rely on for protection and for 
seamen in case of foreign war. We ask any one to take 
up the British Admiralty reports, see what is being done 
in ironclads and war vessels, in private English ship-yards, 
and draw conclusions. Ii we call ourselves a great nation, 
let us be one in fact also, and develop the ability to pro- 
tect ourselves under all circumstances ; build up our com- 
merce and our minrufacture: together ; bring back honesty 
to preside over business affairs, and at one blow end at 
once and forever the sway here of dishonesty, gold gam- 
bling and “ watering ’ 


% 


speculation. Then we grant that 
we may not have companies like the * Accessory Transit,” 
Garrison’s ‘Atlantic Mail,” or the “ Pacific Mail,” to 
furnish excitement to Wall street, destroy business, un- 
settle values, and immerse the capital and the best talent 
of the country in gambling. But, in their place, we shall 
have solid, conservative companies like the ** Cunard,” 
“West Indian,” “ Peninsular and Oriental,” fostering the 
mechanics and commerce of the country, establishing 
everywhere respect for its flag and commercial honesty, 
forming its safety in war and its best support in peace 


es 
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TEXAS RAILROADS. 


MORE COMFORT FOR RAILROAD INVESTORS. 


PERJURY, FRAUD, FORECLOSURE, 


Le. but a railroad be successful in its business and it is 
at once plundered by officers and directors until nothing 
but a wreck remains to its shareholders. Let it be un- 
successful, and it is sold out under liens and judgments, 
and, with the sale disappears the last vestige of property 
for its owners, 

We do not now speak of * bogus” affairs like the “ West 
Shore” or “ Fort Lee” railroads, which never exist but on 
paper, and the statements of the officers of one of which 
as to so many miles of property are simple, absolute per- 
juries, and«the issuing of its shares and bonds a naked 
Jraud ; but, we speak of companies where actual means 
are paid in to complete work; where something tangible 
is represented and expended for securities circulated. 

Two causes exist producing these disasters to innocent 
rinvestors. If not checked these causes will bankrupt our 
systems of internal improvement, ruin our credit, and 
make it impossible for us to exist as a nation. Both of 
these causes are within the reach and remedy of wise 
legislation. Both we have before indicated and we now 
do so again. One is the difference which is made before 
the courts between the pickpecket who steals your securi- 
ties, and the railroad director or official, who by “ rings,” 
‘ leases,” “ watering,” “selling short,” ‘“ purchase of con- 
necting lines,” in fact all the machinery of organized fraud, 
steals their value from you. 

The other cause is the want of encouragement to Ameri- 
can commerce and to immigration, which would, properly 
and honestly directed, build up the population and wealth 
of the Southern States and make all their means of transit 
valuable, 

If a short-sighted policy or economy had not stood in 
the way, Texas would to-day, far from being lawless and 
disorganized, have teemed with productive labor; every 
railroad and canal in that beautiful State would have 
been as valuable and profitable as any in the North; and 
if swindling had been repressed there could have been no 
excuse or necessity for the action which is now to injure 
the credit of Southern corporations and to deprive, irrey- 
ocably and entirely, of their possessions, the owners of 
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securities in two railroads, the bonds of one of which we 
know to have been circulated in this city, and portions of 
the State proclamations concerning which we subjoin : 
Proclamation of sale of the Texas and New Orleans Rail- 
road—By the Governor of the State of Texas—in the name 
* le . ’ 
and by the authority of the State of Texas—Whereas, The 


railroad coma known as that of the “ Texas and New 
Orleans Railroad ” is largely indebted to the school fund of 





the State of Texas, tor principal and interest of the special 
school fund, loaned to the same under the act of the Legisla- 
ture of August 13th, 1856, entitled “An Act to provide for 
| the investment of the special school fund in the bonds of 
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gti railroad companies incorporated by the State,” 





amendments thereto- 
by the bonds of said railroad company, and executes 
to the State of Texas, under said act and amendments; and 

Whereas, Said railroad company, by failure to pay the in- 
terest and sinking fund of said indebtedness, has not com- 


which principal and interest is se 


1 


plied with its obligations under said act of August 15th, 1896, | 


and the amendments thereto, and has also not complied with 
theact of 13th of August, 1870, entitled “An Act for the re 
lief ef railroad Companies indebted to the State for loans 
from the special school fund,” and 


Whereas, Because of such failure, the Governor of the} nati a building belonging to Dr. Scudder on a corner of 
State is required, by said acts of the Legislature, to Cause said | 


railroad to be sold in satisfaction of said indebtedness ; 
Now, therefore, be it known, than in conformity with said 
acts of the Legislature, 1, Edmund J. Davis, 


1871. cause to be sold the said “ Texas and New Orleans 
Railroad,” and the charter rights of said Company, including 
the road-bed, right of way, grading, bridges, iron rails, equip- 
ments and masonry, and «ll the stock subseribed tor in said 
Company, all the depots and depot stutions, and all the prop- 
erty owned by said Company as necessary to its business— 
said railroad being about one hundred and eight (108) miles 
long. 

Proclamation of the sale of the Houston Tap and Brazoria 
Railroad, by the Governor of the State of Texas, in the 


name and by the authority of the State of Texas.— Whereas, | 
Tap 


The railroad company known as that of the “ Houston 
and Brazoria Railroad” is largely indebted to the School 
Fund of the State of Texas, for principal and interest of the 
Special School Fund loaned to the same under the act of the 
Legislature of August 15th, 1856, entitled “‘ An Act to pro- 
vide for the investment of the Special School Fund in the 
bonds of railroad companies incorporated by the State,” and 
the amendments thereto, which principal and interest is 


secured by the bonds of said railroad company, made and | 


executed to the State of Texas under said 
ments; and 

Whereas, Said railroad company, by tailure to pay the in- 
terest and sinking fund of said indebtedness, has not com- 
plied with its obligations under said act of August 


and amend- 


AC y 


loth, 


Governor of 
said State, will, on Tuesday, the 14th day of February, A. D. | 


by which to hang on to respectability or individuality | 


--and in the present dullness of business are neither able 
to keep up these country places nor to withdraw from them 
the money they have there locked up like fools or mad 


men, and which they now so badly want. These places 


will be held on to, unoccupied for awhile, until the drain | 


becomes too great, when they, too, either by owners or 
mortgages will be thrown on the market for halt their 
cost. 
Besides these things the decrease in building cost is be 
oming very marked, and still further adds to the depre- 


ciation of existing properties. A gentleman had an esti 


be able to rescue him from. 


nate made by a builder just two years ago for a house he 
New York. 
A new estimate for a similar house 
in every respect made this month was $11,000. 

Hfouses on Staten Island for which but a year or so ago 


bios 4 |e nT , emlize3 { 
lh ended building in The COSt (@XCLUSIV® OT 
| 


| the lot) was $18,200. 


| 


1 S10,000 was asked, can now be duplicated, lot and all. for 


$6,900 ; and these price will be lower yet and stay so. 


The Andes Insurance Company lately insured in Cincin 


West Court street—the policy being the same as those 


issued by other Companies. The premises insured were 


repainted and a portion had new numbers painted on, <A 
fire occurred, The other Insurance Companies paid their 
share of loss, but the ** Andes” would not pay because, as 
it contended, the numbers were not the same on the premi 
ses as in its policy. 


In other words, the numbers made 
the building and not the building the numbers. 
the Andes may be right. It is 


Legally 


another lesson to the in- 
sured to examine into both their policies and the compa- 
nies * writing ” them. 


If the Messrs. Kelty, of this city, 
had withdrawn their policies from the * United States 
Fire and Marine Insurance Company, of Baltimore,” when 
we exposed it, and then insured themselves elsewhere, 
they would have been better off to-day, and would not 
have to regret, besides the loss of their premises by fire, 


the insolvency of one, at least, of the companies they were 
insured by, 
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THE EUROPEAN CONDITION, 


All the news which the single cable brings to us about af. 














But fearful mistakes are sometimes made, and someti es 
in the clearest day the most frightful tornadoes sweep over 
and carry destruction to all that was progressing so pros 
perously. It is not impossible that such a tornado may 
yet arise and dash the contemplations of King William to 
such destruction as neither Bismarck nor Von Moltke will 
The great Napoleon said that 
‘in fifty years Europe would be either Republican 
Cossack,” 


seem to be in the order of things that republicanism wil! 


vv 


The fifty years are expiring, and it does not 


| be sunk in the Cossack. 





/elreuit. 
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| time ayo, 


yy ed since the beginning of the present era of civiliza 
retully observed, and if it is attempted to draw 
trom tl that 
ultimate in the de 
struction of spreading enlightenment as represented in the 
Whatever the 
is not safe to be guided in our conclusions 


a tuture Lis course, it can never be concluded 


the present condition of things will 


republican form of government. present 
may indicate, it 
by it without reference to the generally maintained evolving 
order of the universe. Whatever apparently reasonable 
conclusions we may arrive at, either by the observation of 
the present or with its connections with the past, they 
may all be erroneous; but that the aim and purpose of 
creation in the march from barbarism to a perfect civili 
zation will be attained through the present condition of 
Europe no one can doubt. 


o- aa 
GOVERNMENT ENVELOPE AND STATIONERY JOBS, 
The New York Jlerald says: 


+ ; ] “3 } 
Lhe JOUsS una 


* We know that many of 
speculations under the government are en 

veloped in mystery, but the public will be astonished to 
learn that one of the biggest things of the kind is the job 
known as the stationery and envelope job, by which the 
Postal Department is made to lose nearly one hundred 
thousand dollars perannum. This sort of thing is protest- 
ed against by a number of the envelope manufacturers, sta 

tioners, booksellers and printers of the United States, who 
complain against Government eompetition in their line of 
business. It is reported that our well-known fellow-citi 

zen, Boss Tweed, is interested in this matter: but how. or 


kuow them, tor they have been called to his attention a 
score of times, 

3. Mr. Chamberlain lives in Columbia, and holds the office 
of Solicitor in another circuit (ineluding Charleston), he not 
doing the duties of Solicitor. In this he gets pay for what 
The law requires the Solicitor to live in his 
This smells of both perjury and frand. 

In addition to 


with 


he does not do. 
these nice items, Mr. C. seeks popularity 
His child died some 
He had (as I am credibly informed) Mr. Harris,a 
negro, to preach the tuneral sermon, 


the negroes in singular ways. 


Does this not sound 
like lugging into polities and voting the solema ritual of 
If the persistently maintained course which events have | the dead ! 

’ i 
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METILDE HERON’S CELTIC SONG. 
Come to me, darling, I'm lonely without thee; 
Come in the twilight when day gone to rest; 
No rude eye shall witness me twining about thee, 
As fondly I pillow thy head on my breast. 
Then come to me, darling, nor doubt Iam true, 
For my heart is but happy while thinking of you. 
Come in the midnight, that procreant hour, 
When soul blends with soul in love's starlight bower, 
When linked in long sweetness of exquisite bliss, 
We murmur zood-night in a sweet, silent kiss. 
Then come to me, darling. nor doubt Iam true, 
For my heart is but happy while thinking of you. 
Come in the twilight, or midnight, or day, 
It’s only my darkness when thou art away; 
Then come to me, sweetheart, I languish, I pine 


For one little smile. to say ** Yes * Lam thine, 


Then come to me, darling, nor doubt Iam true, 
For my heart is but happy while thinking of you. 


& 16 oO 


The Root of the Matter, or the Bible in the Role of 
the Old Mythologies. 


BY C. B. P. 


No. Y. 

Rachel signifying ‘‘ Sheep,” was‘an apt relation, or in the 
mother line of the “ Lamb” slain from the foundation of the 
world, though barren in her first estate as well as many 
other notables who became mothers in Israel. Not so shut 
up by the Lord was “ tender-eyed” Leah, or the moon who 
was blessed in the land of Joseph for the precious things she 
put forth. But when heaven was 
closed—the season when the Virgin of Israel was somewhat 
wintry by the far down estate of the ancient of Days before 
he becomes the resurrection and the life, she is not without a 
poet to comfort her till the Lord shall visit her or clothe her 
with the sun. that thou didst not bear ; 
break forth into singing and cry aloud, that thou didst not 
travail with child ; for more are the children of the desolate 
than the children of the married wife, saith the Lord.” The 
Lord of Hosts was her husband as was the sun of the dawn 
of the unproductive winter signs or months; and “thy Re- 
deemer, the Holy One of Israel; the God of the whole 
earth. shall he be called, for the Lord hath ecalled thee as a 
woman forsaken and grieved in spirit, and a wife of youth 
when thou wast refused, saith thy God. For a small moment 
have I forsaken thee. Ina little wrath I hid my face from 
thee,” ete., etc. This is beautiful and quite as lovely as the 
counterpart in the Gentile heaven —poetry quite as good as 
would be sung for “tender-eyed” Leah, or for the dawn 
when the sun kissed the dew, leaving the wife of youth, or 
the dawn, but only for a small moment, and in a little wrath 
hides his face. So on Gentile ground of the hero-gods. 
They all sacrifice their own ease for the good of others, and 
yetare all tempted to forsake or leave the brides of their 
youth. Butin the end they come forth in all their early 
glory, and are forgiven by the women whom they have 
wronged.” So in old Jewry “ when thou wast refused, saith 
thy God.” 

There was no lack in the pre- 
cious things of heaven, for the dew and for the deep that 
croucheth beneath,’ though the skeleton language may 
have been hard put to express it. The Lord’s skirts or 
drapery of clouds were a good deal stretched to cover the 
many things thatcrouched beneath. He was, indeed, the Son 
ot Man, for it is the poets who create the Godhead in the 
the fulness of man, and set him in the heaven, “ clothed with 
a garment down to the foot, and girt about the paps with a 
golden girdle,” and in the girdle all the tribes of Israel an- 
swered to the signs of the zodiac. On 


by change of base the 


*“ Sing, O barren 


Hebrew poetry, “tor 


this wise the Son of 


Man shall sit on the throne of His glory; ye also shall sit | 


upon the twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” 
If, for a season, the Virgin of Israel was barren, all the poets 
rang out in the music of the spheres with the promise of a 
good time coming, when the New Jerusalem tree should 
flower every month, and bear twelve manner of fruits to be 
found under the leaves that healed the nations: “for the 
Jerusalem above is the mother of us all,” saith the Amen, as 
well as Paul. 

But oh, what a hard road the Virgin had to travel, the wo- 
man clothed with the sun, made pregnant by his aura sem- 
tnalis, and now in pain, to be delivered of a man-child. to 
come forth in fulness of the Godhead, as if in pattern of Athe- 
na, from the head of Zeus. “O thou, afflicted, tossed with 
tempest, and not comfortable! behold, I will lay thy stones 
with fair colors and thy foundations with sapphires.” It was 
the sun who made the barren woman to keep house, and to 
become the joytul mother of children. Praise ye the Lord! 
The child so born was filled with wisdom, and the grace of 
God was upon him. Elizabeth, “ the lady of the house,” 
conceived a son in her old age, and hid herself five months, 
and this is the sixth month of her who was called barren. 
For with God nothing shall be impossible. Need we wonder, 
then, that the Shekinah abode in a cloud, and that the wis- 
dom and knowledge of God was unseurchable and past finding 
out, by every scribe not instructed into the kingdom of 
heaven. 

To speak by the mouth of God was to speak with most 
miraculous organ in the words of the wise and their dark 


| Sayings, so that the multitude could remain in bliss 





iabilitv and 





was folly to be wise; for “ surely in vain is the net spread in 
the sight of any bird.” True, there was some untoward straying 
after strange Gods. “ But others rested content with the 
knowledge that Zeus was a mere name, by which we might 
speak of Him in whom we live and move and have our be- 
ing, but which is utterly unable to express, as our mind is to 
conceive, His infinite perfection.” All the personated at- 
tributes, or many gods and goddesses, sons and daughters of 
God, angels and spirits, the Amen, Father Son and Holy 
Ghost, Alpha and Omega, or faithful and true witness—all 
were expressive of the one great God and Father of us all; 
and no less the Jerusalem above as the pia mater, or tond 
mother—the Virgin who was so delectable to the Lord. 

Match these, ye Dawn and ye sun-kissing Dew, 

The Hebrew poet as with wide wings he flew 

Who, from the mount of vision, rolled the eye 

From heaven to earth and back along the sky. 


Could bless the barren, beloved of the Lord, 
Or a fnll quiver, and alike adored. 

W hat, tho’ on earth, he made his bed in hell, 
A heaven-kissing hill wheron to dwell 

No less he had; and, with the wings of morn, 
He, too, might fly o’er sea to greet the Dawn. 


In other name he knew her as the Bride 

That, with the Bridegroom, leap’d the swelling tide. 
And with such manna she did much abound, 

As was like dew or hoar-frost on the ground. 


Muller among his ** Chips’ the Dawn may boast ; 
We sing the Virgin up from Jacob's coast, 

That all the prophets we may thus fulfill, 

As we go up the heaven-kissing hill, 

The God of Israel made darkness his secret plice—his pa- 
vilion the dark waters and thick clouds of the skies. At the 
brightness before him, his thick clouds passed, and the 
Highest gave his voice when the Lord thundered in the 
heavens. How like Satan and the grisly terror, when in the 
black clouds they came rattling on over the Caspian, each 
shooting out the arrowing lightnings at the other: they were 
scattered at thy rebuke, O Lord—at the blast of the breath 
of thy nostrils. Thou broughtest airs from heaven, but they, 
blasts from hell—from the plane of Korab, Dathau and Abi- 
ram. With smoke out of his nostrils and fire out of his 
mouth, the Lord bowed the heavens and came down, riding 
upon Pegasus and flying on the wings of the wind, chang- 
ing horses with Helios, who dwells in the sun, and,in due 
time, circling with Phoebus, the Lord of light, in the solar 
Alpha and Omega. 

[TO BE CONTINUED, | 
ee 


SOUTHERN INTEREST, CREDIT AND PROS- 
PERITY. 


While in Montgomery, a few days ago, we met the repre- 
sentative of Jay Cooke & Co., who is an old friend of the 


writer, and a more capable and accomplished agent could not | 


have been selected to visit the South, or 
section of the country. 

We are not only pleased but highly gratified that Jay Cooke 
& Co. are taking an interest in the business of the South, and 
that in order to extend their influence and power to aid the 
South in the disposition of its sterling exchanve, 


indeed to visit any 


cially, they have established a banking hous. 
be opened on the Ist of January, 1871, under ihe style of Jay 
Cooke, McCulloch & Co. 


where it | 





and to pro- | 
mote American interests generally, financially and commer- | 
in London, to | 
| the low price of which would preclude all attempts at suc- 
_ cessful competition. 


This branch of their business will be managed by Hon. | 


Hugh McCulloch, supported by able associ:tes. Judge Me- 
Culloch is well known to the country as the late Secretary of 
tb~ Treasury, and to all the financial men of the country he 
is well known as the head of the Indiana banking system, 
under the State laws, which was conducted with such marked 
| | signal success. 

Ke <-Secretury MeCulloch not only stands high in this coun- 
try as a business man of the first order, but in Europe he is 
held in higher estimation, in a financial point of view, than 
any of our public men, not excepting Chief Justice Chase. 

The selection of this gentleman as the managing partner in 
charge of the London house is evidence of the highest order 
of business talent on the part of Jay Cooke & Co., and shows 
clearly that they fully understand the advantages of puttiffg 
“the right man in the right place.” 

We have been permitted to take the following extract from 
a letter, written on the 19th ult., to the agent of Jay Cooke & 
Co., by one of our most distinguished Southern bankers, 
which fully expresses our views upon the subject : 

“The firm in which you are employed is evidently at the 
head of the list of private banking houses in America, and 
with their London branch will soon stand upon an equality 
with any financial house in the world.” 

It is no reflection upon this eminently American house to 
state that they do not at present fully realize the advantage 
and assistance which they have in their power to render to 
the Southern States, and the vast profit to be derived there- 
from. 

So far they have not had time to investigate the subject. 
The light, however, is pouring in upon it, as their mdustri- 
ous, intelligent and watchful agent passes through the coun- 
try. That the Southern States do not comprehend the serv- 
ice that Jay Cooke & Co. can render them financially and 
politically, in this country and in Europe, is painfully true. 

We shall do all in our power to enlighten both parties 
upon the subject of their relation toward cach other, and 
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thus secure to both the prosperity which will spriag from the 
contemplated business connection. 

If the State officials who hold in their keeping the honor 
and credit of the Southern States are wise, no one for a mo- 
ment doubting their integrity, they will, without delay, counsel 
and advise with Jay Conke & Co., and, if possible, secure 
their valuable services and powerful influences in New York 
and in London, in placing their securities upon the most 
permanent and solid basis. 

The credit of the Southern States should be as high as that 
of any State in the Union, and would be so but for bad ad- 
visers and improper management. Not only Jay Cooke & 
Co., but all the bankers, especially in New York, are deeply 
interested in the honest and faithful administration of the 
Southern States. They are even more interested than the 
bankers located in those States, because, should any Southern 
State repudiate any portion of its debt, the loss will not fall 
on the bankers in the State, but upon the bankers in New 
York and London. 

We would also suggest to every bank and banker in the 
Southern States, whose business extends to New York and 
London, to take into consideration the advantages of opening 
an account with Jay Cooke & Co., and forming business re- 
lations with them. 

The political and material influence which Jay Cooke & 
Co. can exert in behalf of the South, especially in relation to 
the Southern Pacific Railroad, as well as other great interests, 
we shall refer to more fully at some future time. Let it be 
borne in mind that the Southern States abound in wealth, to 
a greater extent than any other section of our common coun- 
try.—Mobile Daily Tribune. 
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FREE TRADE vs. PROTECTION. 
New York, Dec. 5, 1870. 
MespAMeEs WoopauLi & CLAFLIN: 

In the last number of your interesting and instructive 
WEEKLY, a correspondent, signing himself B., seeks te dem- 
onstrate that “ Protection” is inimical to the establishment 
and maintenance of a republican form of government, simply 
because it does not give equal privileges to all citizens. 

Although his argument against protective tariffs are slic htly 
ambiguous, they hinge mainly on his statement to the effect 
that the equality of all citizens cannot be maintained under 
its operations, and that, in fact, one portion of the citizens of 
this country are compelled to contribute to the support of 
another portion. 

In support of this unqualified statement, he makes a ram- 
bling and irrelevant dissertation on the gross and reprehen- 
sible injustice done to those who labor in “ unprotected in- 
dustries,’ and also to the consumers of those articles that are 
“protected.” He states, with the most charming ingenuous- 
ness, that a protective duty on foreign importations enhances 
the price of the home-made articles to the extent of the tariff 
imposed, and thereby enables the American producer to reap 
enormous profits at the expense of the American consumer. 
This sounds well for “ Free Trade,’ and is literally true, al- 
though, when we come down to its practical working, we 
recognize the utter impossibility of adopting it as a continu- 
ous policy, and find how unwise it would be to our national 
prosperity. 

Were all the impost duties repealed to-day, our country 
would soon be flooded with articles of foreign manufacture, 


But, it may be asked, why cannot the 
home manufacturer compete successfully, or rather profitably, 
with the foreign producer? The answer to this question is 
obvious enough to the most unthinking mind; it is simply 
because the necessary materials cost more, and the cost of 
labor is greater than elsewhere. It may, however, be said in 
reply, that as everything would be cheapened under the 
Free Trade régime, the laborer could afford to work for lower 
wages, and thereby leave his employer some margin for protit. 
Exactly sc. But, in order to allow Lome manufacturers an 
equitable profit, it would become necessary to reduce the 
wages of the workmen in proportion to the decrease in the 
price of the article produced ; this, it is evident, could not be 
done, as the supply of laborers in this country does not equal 
the demand. And then the loss which would ensue to the 
Government by the repeal of the impost duties would have 
to be made up in some other manner, and this could only be 
done by laying additional taxes on the already muchi-taxed 
citizens of this country. 

It is a well-known fact that the special object of “ Protec. 
tion” is to develop the unlimited resources of our vast and 
unrivaled country. Were our resources as fully developed 
as those of Europe, it would be comparatively easy for us to 
compete successfully with foreigners on a basis of “ Free 
Trade,’ for the American producer, could have his market 
nearer home, while the foreigner would have to add the cost 
of shipment to the lowest price the home producer could 
charge at a reasonable profit. To illustrate this point, it is 
necessary to give an example. Mr. B. will probably recol- 
lect that some few years ago New England was a large con- 
sumer of imported cottons, for which it paid about three 
times as much as it does at the presentday. And why? Be- 
cause the home producer, not having to pay the enormous 
expense of shipment, is enabled to undersell the foreigner, 
thereby benefiting the home consumer, which is exactly 
what Mr. B. wishes to do. If, therefore, this is done so well 


by Protection, why should not that policy continue ” 
Mr. B. claims that Protection, as a continuous policy, is dis- 
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astrous. In refutation of this, itis but necessary to point to 
the monthly exhibit of our national debt, the high estimation 
in which our bonds are held abroad, and the low premium 
on gold, considering the state of affiirs in Europe. 

Until the supply of labor is equal to the demand, and the 
resources of our country more fully developed, a high pro 
tective tariff on all forcign importations is necessary for the 
best interests of our own country, and this is certainly of the 
first consideration. 
much, I remain, with great respect, yours, ete. 

FreLix YELLENIK. 
PE ee 
CLING TO THOSE WHO CLING TO YOU. 


There are many friends of summer, 
Who are kind while flowers bloom ; 

But when winter chill 
They depart wth the perfume, 

On the broad highway of action, 
Friends of worth are far and few; 

So when one has proved the friendship, 
Cling to him who clings to you. 


~ rhe blossoms, 


Do not harshly judge your neighbor, 
Do not decm his life untrue, 

If he make no great pretensions — 
Decds ure great, but words are few, 

Those who stand amid the tempest, 
Firm as when the skies are blue, 

Will be friends while life endureth 
Cling to those who cling to you 


When you see a worthy brother 
Buffeting the stormy main, 
Lend a helping hand fraternal, 
Till he reach the shore again, 
Don’t desert the old and true friend 
When misfortunes come in view; 
For he needs friendship'’s comforts— 
Cling to thove who cling to you. 
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FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


It is sometimes really amusing to hear people advocating 
the return to specie payments, as though that is the ullima 


thuie of all financial success. 


| 


haat rate of interest for use in business purpose Sit would be 
converted into the bond and produce it from it while the 
ommon country would pay that interest. Thus a constant 
equilibrium would be maintained which would forever do 
away with all financial crises, and which could not be broken 
except some terrible national calamity should come upon us 


similar to the late war when we should be in the real condi 
_ tion in reference to other countries that we were then, the 


Hoping [ have not troubled you too | 





only difference being in a vast advantage to ourselves from 
not being obliged to change our entire money system as we 
did then. 

If such an imperfect system as the greenback system could 
take us successfully though such a war as it did, it seems 
that a perfect similar system would answer for all the require- 
ments of times of peace. There can be no good reason for 
ever returning to the system we were obliged to depart from 
to insure our national existence. 

When we do not have cotton, flour or pork to ship to meet 
our obligations, we must send gold. Should we have any less 
to ship if we depart from it as a standard of value? We 
shall continue to produce gold. just as we produce it now, 
and we shall have it to ship just as we have it now to ship, 
not as money, but as a commodity which we resort to when 
it is more plenty than cotton, flour or pork is. 

But the great advantage to be gained in the national con- 
vertible currency proposed would be in its effects upon labor, 
which is comprehended in this proposition: that as the 


| wealth of the country increased in the hands of capitalists, 
the rate of interest it would bear, which would be the abso- 
| lute measure of value, would constantly decrease with every 





Not long since the credit of | 


our country, as compared with gold, was as two and a half | 


to one. 
lessened that proportion until we now stand one and one- 
eleveuth to one. Willsome one, well enough posted to be 
considered infallible authority, 
cess we have maintained so persistently in one direction 
will come to a sudden balt when the proportion shall have 
become equal? It seems very improbab-e that such could 
possibly be. It rather seems probable that if to-day the 
proportion is as one and one-eleventh to one, and that a 
year ago it was as one and one-half to one, that the same prog- 


Since then we have gradually, though persistently, | 


new revaluation of the capacity of the country, and thus would 
the laborer ever more nearly approach an equality with the 
capitalist until he should be able to make as much profit from 
the employment of capital as be would pay interest for its 
use. And this is the millennium of the laborer. 

nr Oe 


LABOR AND CAPITAL. 


The great object to be contended for under a Republican 


form of government is a common equality. All persons 
under such a government being born equal and free, its pro- 


please inform us if the pro- 


visions and administration should be such as to maintain that 
birthright during life. All efforts in governmental reform, 


therefore, should be directed with this principle always in 


' 
j 


ress maintained will place us in something like the pro- | 


portion of three-iourths to one. 

This reference Las been made to show tbe utter incon- 
sistency of using anything as an atbitrary standard of 
value. 
process we bave been going throuzh demonstrates. The 
Wiy bas it im- 


The ouly standard there can be is that which the 


credit of the country has improved. 
proved ? 
limits? It is scarcely to be presumed any oue would answer 
Yes, to that. 
production of the country bas improved, and just as that 


Because it has any more gold coin within its 


It has improved because the general total 


country nearly at specie payment and not gold coin enouzh 
to redeem one fifth of its currency indebtedness!!! It surely 
requires only a fair consideration of this facet and a just ap- 
plication of the only legitimate deduction to forever destroy 
the theught of the possibility of gold being a measure of 
ralue. 


The credit of the »onntry is governed and measured by | 


its cipacity aud disposition to pay—not necessarily so much 


wheat or corn. 
finds its basis in the capacity of the country to produce so 
much more than it cousumes. It cannot produce so much 


more gold, nor can it exchange what it produces in ex- 


This general eapaicity and disposition then | 


cess into gold and use it. The excess itself must be used. | 


Therefore if we owe a thousand millions of dollars to the | 


people of Europe, which must be paid within twenty years, 


' he would thus be out of employment. 


the country must in that time produce a thousand millions | 


of dollars worth of commodities in excess of their consump- 
tion within that time. 


It may be argued that this does not legitimately foliow ; | 


that the people may be taxed in excess of their prodneing 
capacity, and that their hoarded go'd would be Jrawn upon 
to make good the deficiency. 
were hoarded to thatextent. At the same time it must not 
be forgotten that while one would pay in gold another 


would pay in pork, and still another wou'd pay in cotton, | 


and so on, 
uce at last and the shipmeut of it to Europe. 


So that it comes down to the gathering of prod- 
It, there- 
fore, seems clearer and clesrer that the uses money has thus 
tar been put to are purely those of conven‘ence, while it 1s 
only necessary to give thot consideration tull and legitimate 


| 
i 
' 


Phat might be true if gold | 
| founded in such an equality as is guaranteed to every Ameri 


j 


application to show the utter fallicy, not to say absurdity, | 


of hoisting a thing of convenience into the position of an 


arbitrary standard before which all people must bow and to | 


which all people must contorm. 


Gold cannot represent, cannot stand for labor while labor | 


as the subjective power of the financial world, requires 
something which can and will represent it. Such a represen, 
tation can only be found in a money based upon the capacity 
and disposition of labor which would at all times be convert- 
ible into a fixed interest bearing bond which rate of interest 
would always represent the actual annual accumulation of 


} 
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mind, If entire equality cannot at once be obtained, let th 
effort be ever made in the direction of it, so that the peopl 
may know that their rights are respected, and that they are 
on the way to ultimate freedom. 

The tariff question—or rather the question of protection— 
has suddenly risen into one of considerable general interest, 
and the advocates upon both sides are warning their respect- 
ive constituencies to beware of the insidious doctrines ot 
their opponents. If a person who has never thought seri 
ously upon this subject hears or reads but one side of the 
question, as expounded by the 7ribune, he at once makes up 
his mind that the existence of the country actually depends 
upon the levy of a high protective tariff. 
“Home Industries” 


He “ knows” that 
would cease to exist, and all signs of 


: or 7, _ prosperity in this most prosperous country would gradually 
continues to improve will our general credit improve. The | \,. : rea cs bn 
disappear, and that we, instead of continuing to advance in 


civilization, in beauty and in art, should take on a retrograde 
movement, and leave what we have already attained. 

If, on the contrary, he reads the Avening Post, or any other 
Free Trade journal, he cannot understand how it is that any 
sensible person, having the good of the country at heart, could 
ever advocate the levying of imports on imported goods. He 
sees he is entitled, under Free Trade, to purchase everything 


'he desires for his comforts and necessities at their cost of pro- 
coined gold mosey, but so much merchantable gold cotton, | ‘ ; 


duction, plus transportation and legitimate commissions, let 
them be produced wherever they may. But here his friend 
the weaver of woolen goods steps in and tells him that he has 
no right to purchase cloth for his pants and coat at the price 
the English manufacturer can sell them to him, because such 
a course would compel his employer to stop his fictor 
The same statement is 
good for all Protected Industries. 

Now where is the reason for all this conflict of interests ? 


The root of the 
that legislation is not guided by the prin- 


duty of legislators to find out and remedy. 
matter lies in this: 
ciples of justice and freedom equally distributed among a 
common humanity. The principles of Free Trade sare 
can citizen, but the policy of protection has been acted upon 
so long, and it has become so thoroughly a part of our in 
dustrial system, that to depart from it suddenly would be 
most disastrous to all whom it proves beneficial to, as well as 
disastrous to those who suffer from it. 
nent halting place between the extreme application of the 
policy of protection and the other extreme of Free Trade. It 
protection is the true principle through which the people arc 
to obtain equal justice in all things, then let it be carried to 


There is no perma 





Upon this principle the labor of the country 


, J ) ea teas les a tas + erases het ” - 
Could and wouid ullimatery attain to an equilldrium, because, 


this principle being established as a permanent one, those 
branches of industry which at first would offer greatest in- 
ducements, would naturally attract to them sufficient labor 
from other industries to make the equilibrium between them, 
so that in the course of say ten years, the entire labor of the 
country would become equalized, and its representatives in 
all kinds of industries would be enjoying about equal bene 
fits from their toil. This course would naturally result in 
higher prices for everything, and, to all external appearances, 
prosperity and thrift would be general. 

As was said before, one or the other is the true principle, 
and there can be no legitimate halting-ground between them. 
It must be the full application of the principle of protection 
or the free operations of Free Trade, which will secure an 
Any policy 
between the two extremes will forever keep the country aud 


equilibrium to all the industries of the country. 


its interests unsettled, as they have been unsettled these many 
Some refer to the general prosperity of the country 
ut present to show that under protection we flourish, and 
negatively that were we under FreeTrade it would not be thus. 


years, 


[tis to be feared that a great deal of the general prosperity of 
the country is more apparent than real, and that if all 
the corruption and villainous intrigues by which terrible in- 
flations of prices are secured were probed, that very much of 
the so-cailed general prosperity would prove to be like that 
prosperity which a person laboring under dropsy is possessed 
of. In fact, it can scarcely be ignored that we, as a country, 
are suffering from prosperity. It has become a disease— 
almost a mania—with our people; but after all it is the 
merest sham—the flimsiest bubble, which the least ill wind 
would collapse. 

Auy system which will secure equality would prove 
primarily beneficial to the country; but just here we must 
wake up to the consciousness that the United States is but a 
very small portion of the world, to all of the inhabitants of 
which our 
brotherhood 


cilizens bear the relationship of a common 

Asa Christian nation, recognizing this fact, we 
cannot adopt any permanent policy, looking simply to our 
general prosperity and aggrandisement at the expense of our 
brothers in England and elsewhere. The spirit ef the age is 
most assuredly favorable to growing assimilation of interests 
between all nations, and we, as the most civilized, most gen- 
erally enlightened, should set the world an example of a high 
regard for general truths and principles, because we must 
sooner or later come to the recognition of the universal 
philosophic and scientific fact, that what is best for all is best 
for each of the individual members constituting the all. 


We would, under this consideration of the subject,ask our ~ 


friends the Protectionists what they would do with their 
system wer ‘world to-day under one system of govern- 
ment known as the United States of the world? This 
is the general tendency of things, and all the policies we may 
enact against ii can only hinder it, not defeat it. Principles 
which can be applied universally must and will come to be 
the only guiding rule of action, and they who first dis 
cover and act upon them are they who assist the common 
order of nature; while they who are bound by short-sighted 
or sectional policies, be they City, State or National, are the 
conservatism of humanity, who are eternally asking, ‘“ Can 
there any good thing come out of Nazareth ?” 

As citizens of a country which professes to guarantee 
liberty, equality and justice to all, we are bound by the com 
mon principles of humanity to, af least, place ourselves on an 
equality with all nations who will meet us in the same ex 
pression of common rights, though we may a space longer 
return an eye for aneye anda tooth for a tooth, to those 
who will not join in the Common onward movement 

FEMALE SoctkTy.—Whiat is it that makes all those men 
who associate habitually with women superior to others 
who donot?) What makes that woman who is accustomed 
and af ease in the society of men, superior to her sex in 

eneral! Solely because they are in tire habit of free, grace 


Lal, continued conversatious with the otber sex. Women in 


this way lose their trivolity, their faculties awaken, their 
delicacies and peculiarities uufold all their beauty and cap- 


| There must be something wrong somewhere, which it is the | 


its full application, and let duties be imposed which shall | 


virtually make it impossible for foreign goods to be intro 
duced to compete at all with our home manufacturers. — Let 
it be at once heralded everywhere that the people of thi 
United States are to be allowed the right to produce 
everything which they require for their own use that can be 


| produced in the country. 


wealth in the country ; for where money should not be worth , 


We say, if Protection is the true principle, let us have its 
full exercise, and the absolute prohibition of the introduction 


of everything that can be produced at all by the citizens of 


| 
| 


tivation in the spirit of intellectual rivalry. And the men 
lose their pedantic, rude, declamatory or sullen manner. 
lhe coin of the understanding and the heart changes con- 
tinually. ‘Their asperities are rubbed off, their better mate- 
tials polished and brightened, and their richness, like the 
gold, is wrought into finer workmanship by the fingers of 
women than it ever could be by those of men, The iron 
and steel of their characters are hidden, like the enaracter 
aud armor of a giant, by studs and knots of good and pre- 
clous stones, When they are not wanted in actual warfare.— 
Henderson (hy.) News. 

It would be difticult to find a more conclusive argument 
tor female equality than the above, which we have no doubt 
was Written with no idea of the evident application it has 
to existing things. We appreciate all such unwittingly 
Offered arguments. 

. 

Facrs ror THE Lapres.--l can inform any one inter- 
ested ot Aundreds of Wheeler & Wilson Machines of twelve 
years’ wear, that to-day are um better working condition than 
one entirey new. 1 bave often driven one of them ata 


speed otf eleven hundred stitches a minute. I have re 
paired fifteen different kinds of Sewing Machines, and I 
With 


ten years’ experience in Sewing Machines of different 


have found yours to wear better than any ovhers. 


kiads, yours has stood the most and the severest test for 
durability and simplicity. GEO, L. CLARK. 


LYNDENVILLE, N. }. 
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HERCULES 
MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES. 


This Company is fortunate in having for its 
President JAMES D. REYMERT, Esq., a gentleman 
eminently qualified by his personal characteristics, 
as well as by his traiing as a lawyer, to conduct a 


Life Insurance Company to firm-founded success. 


Wiile Mr. REYMERT is a thorough behever in 
the propriety and necessity of prudence and econ- 


omy in Life Insurance management he also under- 


stands the advantage of a judicious expenditure of 


money. He considers the funds of’ his Company a 


sacred trust, to be administered with strict reeard 
: } 


to the interests of the policy-holders, of whom he is 
the trustee. He does not believe in sitting still 
and waiting for business to come to the office, and, 
while he will spend ho money Without seeing 
clearly that the investment is a legitimate one, he 
will pursue no “penny wise and pound foolish ” 
policy, but will plant the seed in order that he may 


reap the harvest. 


We are happy to say that the “ HERCULES” 
is already doing a business sufficient to make its 
success certain, and that it 1s steadily increasing. 
The office has been remoued from 241 Broadway 
to a very much pleasanter and more convenient lo- 
cation, more easily accessible to out-of-town avents, 
and more agreeably so to city people, at No. 28 
Union Square, and what is by no means an unim- 
portant consideration, is about one-quarter of the 
rent previously paid, thus making an annual saving 


of eight thousand dollars. 


The HERCULES issues all approved forms 
of policies, and makes them non-forfeitable ; gives 
liberal limits for residence and travel ; thirty days’ 
grace 1s allowed in the payment of premiums, which 
are in all cases cash, as are also the dividends, in 
which all the policy-holders participate. Intending 
Insurants may place their funds in the hands of the 
“ TLE ROU LES,” teeling certain that they will be safe- 
ly and wisely invested for the benefit of the assured, 
and that all claims will be promptly settled in cash ; 
and that no honestly obtained policy will ever be 
disputed after it shall have become a claim, on any 
frivolous or merely technical grounds.—T'he Tech 
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THE 


HERCULE 


MUTUAL 


FE ASSURANCE SOG 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES. 





23 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


POLICIES ON ALL APPROVED P1.ANS8. 


All Policies entitled to Participution in 
Profits. 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED ANNUALLY. 
Thirty days grace allowed in payment of 
Premiums. 

LIBERAL LIMITS OF TRAVEL. 
POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE. 

PREMIUMS PAYABLE IN CASH. 
DIVIDENDS PAYABLE IN CASH. 
LOSSES PAYABLE IN CASH. 
JAMES D. REYMART, President. 
AARON ©, ALLEN, Secretary 


THOS. H. WHITE, M. D., Medical Examiner. 


JOSEPH FLEISCHLY, 


Supt. German Department, 


230 Grand Street, New York. 


Working Agents wanted in all the States, 


Addreas the Home Oftice. 
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THE 


HERCULES 


MUTUAL 


LIFEASSURANGE SOCIETY 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES. 


The Chronicle, of Chicago, Illinois, of date 
November 3, 1870, says: “The Hercutes Lire 
INSURANCE CoMPANY, having removed to its new 
and commodious offices, No. 28 Union square, is 
about to press its claims for business. The suc- 
cessor to Mr. Mills, as Secretary, is the former 
Chairman of the Finance Committee, Mr. Aaron C. 
Allen, late of the firm of Lee & Co., manufacturers 
Mr. Allen will bring 


to the duties of his new office a business experience 


and wholesalers of leather. 


and energy of character, which must materially aid 
the Company. Mr. Reymert, the President, and 
Mr. Allen, express a determination that the 
‘HERCULES’ shall be a giant im strength as 
well as in name.’ 

The /nsurance and Real Estate Journal ot 
February Sth, 1870, says: “The stockholders 
of the HeRcuLES MutuaL Lire ASSURANCE 
CoMPANY held a meeting on Saturday last, 
for the purpese of electing a President, instead 
of W. G. Lambert, resigned, when their choice fell 
upon James D, Reymert, Esq. It was also ordered 
at the same meeting to increase the capital stock to 
$128,000, on which the additional S28,000 was 
iunmediately subscribed and paid by the old stock- 
holders. The stockholders could not have selected 
a gentleman better qualitied tor the position to 
which they have preferred him than Mr. Reymert- 
Besides being a most eminent lawyer, Mr. Reyimert 
has been a Senator, with large experience as a 
legislator, and his name is now prominent as one 
of the additional judges of the Court of Common 
Pleas, and, as he possesses a most extensive In- 
fluence. such an accession to a young Company 
will be greatly promotive of its rapid progress and 
distinction.” 

“Win. R. Morgan, Esq., a gentleman of great 
wealth, so well and favorably known in financial 
circles, was appointed Chairman of the Finance 
Committee. We are not surprised that the original 
stockholders so ardently subscribed for the addi- 
tional capital of $28,000, for with the advantage of 
such able management, and a predisposition among 
the American people to insure their lives, there is 


no doubt but that the Company is destined to a 


most brilliant success, ” 
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BANKING “HOUSE 


OF 


HENRY CLEWS & Co., 
No. 32 Wall Street. 


Interest allowed on all daily balances of Currency 


or Gold. 


Persons depositing with us can check at sight in 
the same manner as with National Banks. 


Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand 
or at fixed date, bearing interest at current rate, an 
available in all parts of the United States. 


Advances made to our dealers at all times, on ap- 
proved collaterals, at market rates of interest. 


We buy, sell and exchange all issues of Government 
Bonds at current market prices; also Coin and 
Conpons, and execute orders for the purchase and 
sale of gold, and all first class securities, on com- 


mission. 


Gold Banking Accounts may be opened with us 
upon the same conditions as Currency Accounts. 


Railroad, State, City and other Corporate Loans 


negotiated. 


Collections made everywhere in the United States, 
Canadaand Europe. 


Dividends and Coupons collected. 


HARVEY FISK. A. 8. HATCH. 





OFFICE OF 


FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS, 


AND 
“DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No. 5 NASSAU 8TREET, N. Y., 


Opposite U. 8S. Sub-Treasury. 


We receive the accounts of Banks, Bank- 
ers, Corporations and others, subject to check 
at sight, and allow interest on balances. 

We make special arrangements for interest 
on deposits of specific sums for fixed periods. 

We make collections on all points in the 
United States and Canada, and issue Certifi- 
cates of Deposit available in all parts of the 
Union. 

We buy and sell, at current rates, all classes 
of Government Securities, and the Bonds of 
the Central Pacific Railroad Company ; also, 
Gold and Silver Coin and Gold Coupons. 

We buy and sell, at the Stock Exchange, 
miscellancous Stocks and Bonds, on commis- 
sion, for cash. 

Communications and inquiries by mail or 
telegraph, will receive careful attention. 

FISK & HATC H. 


Mrs. J. B. Paige’s 


NEW METHOD FOR THE PIANO FORTE, 
Recently published by Oliver Ditson & Co.,is the 
best book of the kind in market, it being a 
key to all similar publications. 





Mrs. Paige will give lessons to pupils, and fit Teach- 
ers in a remarkably short space of time. 

For circulars, address Mre. J. B. PAIGE, with stamp, 
14 Chauncey Street, or at Oliver Ditson & Co.'s, 277 
Washington Street, Boston, Mase., or Thos. C. Lom- 
bard, at office of Woodhull, Claflin & Co., 44 Broad 


Street, New York. 
JAMES DAL Y, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER IN 


COAL: 


Best Lehigh, Locust Mountain, Red Ash, 
&e. $e Ke. 
Also WOOD, in the Stick, or Sawed and 
Split. 
43 West 30th Street, N. Y. 
(Opposite Wood's Museum.) 
Yard, 520 and 522 West 2ist Street. 


Cargoes and part Cargoes of Coal or Wood at the 
lowest Wholesale Prices. Orders by mail solicited. 


‘3 THe BEST Is THE CHEAPEST,” 
STANDARD 


CAN BILLIARD TABLES 


Being constructed with regard to scientitic accuracy, 
arc used in all tests of skill by the best players in the 
country, and in all firat-class clubs and hotels, Illue- 
trated Catalogue of everyihing relating to billiards 
sent by mail. 


GUAGE Waeyiaal.i> 


‘35 BROADWAY, New York City. 
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FRENCH AND ENGLISH INSTITUTE. 


YEAR 1870-71. 


BOARDING & DAY SCHOOL 


YOUNG LADIES. 


COME AND SEE, 


| No. 15 East 24th Street, near Madison Park, 
| NEW YORK. 

' | Princirats MADAME MALLARD AND MADAME | 
} } 


CARRIER. 


DI NI N 4 Madame Carrier, with whom she has associated her 
NING, iain ERR: HANS Ea thd Hes sannlene 


self after a co-operation of six years, is a niece of the 
late Sir David Brewster. From her early training and 


| with several years’ experience in tuition, she is in 

| every respect qualified to take charge of the English 

| Department of the Institute, 

The Principals hope, by devotion to the mental 

OYSTER 2 
their improvement and the encouraging approbation 

of parents and guardians, 


LUNCH, 


| For particulars, send for Circular. 


{ 
OFFICE OF NEW York MEDICAL UNIVERSITY, | 
C 0 F - F F & University place, New York, Dec. 1, 1870. 4 


MEETING OF THE STOCKHOLDERS 


of the New York Medical University will be held at 


ROOMS the Office, No.8 University place, New York City, on | 
9 


Thursday, December 22, 1§70, for the purpose of tak 


ing advantage of the twentieth and twenty-first sec 


Nos. 39, 40 & 41 PARK ROW, tions of ** An Act to authorize the formation of cor- | 


porations for manufacturing, mining, mechanical, | 


' chemical, agricultural, horticultural, medical or cura 
AND 


tive, mercantile or commercial purposes.” 


\ full attendance is desired. 


147, 149 & 151 NASSAU ST. 


By order 





JAS. W. SCOTT, 
L. HASSERT. 

F. J. THOMPSON 
JAMES BRYAN. 


A majority of the Trustees, 


LARGEST PLACE  wicwaet scHaFFNER. 


DEALER IN 
BEEF, VEAL, MUTTON, LAMB, PORK, 
Ete.. Ete.. 
581 Third Avenue, 
Between 38th and 39th Streete, 


NEW YORK, 


IN THE 


UNITED STATES. 


HOYELS, RESTAURANTS, BOARDING HOUSES, 
SHIPS, Erc., SUPPLIED 


COME AND SEE, i Marketing sent free of « harge to auy part of the city. 


| 
| a thorough education, received in Scotland, tovether 
! 


and physical training of their pupils, to secure 


Abraham Bininger, 


of the late Firm of 


A, BININGER & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


| WINES, 
LIQUORS, &C.,, 
No. 39 Broad Street, 


NEW YORK, 








Do you wish to reduce your rent ? 

Do you wish to make a sleeping apartment of any 
rooniin your house’ Do you want the most easy 
and luxurious bed attainable under any circumetan- 
ces’ Send Stamp for cirenlar, and purchase Cald 
well’s Cabinet Bed. Address Caldwell Cabinet Bed 
| (‘o., 171 Canal Street, N. Y. 





LOUISVILLE ND NASHVILLE 


RAILROAD SEVEN PER CENT. CON- 
| SOLIDATED MORTGAGE BONDS. 


The small amount left of the last issue of these 
BONDS will be sold at NINETY and ACCRUED 
INTEREST 

Parties desiring an ENTIRELY SAFE INVEST 
MENT are invited to eall for information on either 


| of the undersigned 
J. BR. ALEXANDER A CO.,, 
No 109 Nassau Street. 


JORN J. Cisco & SON,, 
No. 59 Wall Street, 


EK. D. SPEAR, M, D.., 
Office, 713 Washington St., 


BOSTON, YASS, 


The medical record of Dr. E. D. SPRAR, asa sue 





ceseful physician in the treatment of chronic di-caser 
ix without a paralle! ears sulfered to die whe 
|might be saved. Dr. Spear makes a direct appeal to 
| the substantia brent and cultivated citizens of 
our country, and asks that his claims as a physician of 
extraordinary powers may be investigated. It you 
are beyond human aid Dr. Spear will not deceive you 
If you have ONE CHANCE he Fave you. Come to 
his office aud consult him If you cannot visit, con 
ault him ! letter, with stamp a 





Pham ia ec ut his oft ‘ ia W ieti 


viuoh street, Bostol r by letter, with stamp, free of 
charge, upon ALL diseases. Those who have failed to 
be cured by other physicians are respectful uvited 





ty call on Dr, Sy 
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American Patent Sponge Co. 


R. E. Ropers, Esq. 


President. Treasurer. 


MANUFACTURES OF 


Elastic Sponge Goods, 


ELASTIC SPONGE 


Mattresses, Pillows. 


AND 


Church, Chair, Car and Carriage 


Cushions. 


ELASTIC SPONGE 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR CURLED HAIR, 


For all Upholstery Purposes. 


CHEAPER than Feathers or Hair, 


FAR SUPERIOR. 


It is the Healthiest, Lightest, Softest, most 
Elastic, most Durable and BEST Material 


known for 


MATTRESSES, PILLOWS, CUSHIONS, &c. 


os 


ELASTIC SPONGE 


Makes the most LUXURIOUS and DUR- 
ABLE BEDS, MATTRESSES, PILLOWS 
and CUSHIONS of any material known. 


ELASTIC SPONGE 


| 
Does not PACK and become MATTED like 


Curled Hair. 


ELASTIC SPONGE 


i: REPELLANT TO, and PROOF against, | 


BUGS and INSECTS. 
ELASTIC SPONGE 


Is the VERY BEST ARTICLE 


covered tor STEAMBOAT and RAIL CAR 
UPHOLSTERY. 


ELASTIC SPONGE 


UNRIVALED 
SEATS and BACKS, and for ALL 
HOLSTERING PURPOSES. 


ever dis- 


for SOFA 
U P- 


Is absolutely 


ELASTIC SPONGE 


Is the HEALTHIEST, SWEETEST, 
PUREST, MOST ELASTIC, MOST DUR- 
ABLE, and BEST MATERIAL IN USE 
for BEDS, CUSHIONS, &e. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND 


PRICE LISTS. 


SPECIAL CONTRACTS MADE 
WITH 


Churches, Hotels, Steamboats, &c. 


W. V. D. Ford, Agent, 


524 BROADWAY, 
OPPOSITE ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL. 


‘ NBW YORK 


and 


American Pianos 


W. R. Horton, Esq. | 


AT THE 


PARIS EXPOSITION. 


CHICKERIMG & SONS, 


TRIUMPHANT AT THE 


ne 


| UNIVERSAL EXPOSITION, 


ee 


PARIS. 1867. 


CHICKERINGC & SONS 


WERE AWARDED THE 


Highest Recompense over all Competition, 


the Cross of the Legion of Honor, and 





FIRST GOLD MEDAL 


| forthe American Pianos, in all three styles exhibited, 


viz.: Grand, Square and Upright. This award being 


| distinctly classified by the Imperial Commission as 


FIRST IN THE ORDER OF MERIT, 

| 

places the Pianos of Chickering and Sons at the head 
of the list, and above all other Pianos exhibited. 


A Genrral Reduction in Prices, and a strict adhesion 


to the 


ONE PRICE SYSTEM, 


adopted by them April, 1869. Uniform and Fair 
| Prices to all Purchasers. 

In addition to their established styles of Pianos, 
Chickering and Sons offer for the use of Schools, 
Teachers and others wishing a Good Reliable Piano 
at an exceedingly moderate price. 

The SCHOOL PLANO, a thoroughly complete in- 


strument of seven octaves, precisely the same in size 





scale, interior mechanism and workmanship as their 
| highest priced 7-octave Pianos, the only difference 
being that the School Piano is made in a perfectly 
plain case. It is in every respect a thoronghly First- 
| Class Chickering Piano, and is offered at a price 


which cannot fail to give satisfaction. 
Chickering and Sons also desire to call 


specias 
attention to their New 


Patent Upright Pianos, 





; 


| which, for power and quality of tone, 


| delicacy of 


touch, perfection of mechanism and durability and 
general excellence of workmanship, with beauty of 
| design and finish, cannot be excelled by any otner 


| Pianos of this style now offered 


Every Pianois FullyWarranted. 


WAREROOMS : 


‘No. 11 E. 14th Street, 


Between Union Square and Sth Avenue.® 





AMES McCREERY & CO., 
BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 
On MONDAY, December 19, 
Will commence their great annual sale of 
CHEAP DRESS GOODS FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 
Having made an immense reduction in prices through 
out their entire Stock. 


20,000 yards of plain and chene Dress Goods, from 


2c. to 50c., cut in dress lengths, and, for the con- | 


venience of customers, will be displayed on a sepa 
rate counter. 
20,000 vards of all wool and silk and wool Plaids, from 
3T*ec. to $1. 
Fine Empress Cloths, from 50c. upward. 
French Merinos, in all shades, from 7c 
Satin du Chene reduced to 25c, 
A magnificent assortment of 
Plain and printed Cashmeres, at cost of importation 
French satin faced Serges, 
of superior quality at reduced prices. 
Irish poplin Plaids, at $1 50—reduced from $2 2 
A large stock of Reps, in new designs, at 25c. 
American Prints, 
best brands, from 7c. to 12*¢c. 
Robes de Chambre, $15—redneced from $20. 
Any of the above Gvods will make a most subsjantia 
and acceptable present for the Holidays. 


AMES McCREERY & CO., 
BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 
On MONDAY, December 19, 
Will offer 
Ladies’ Black and Colored Silk Suits, richly trimmed, 
at $200 and $250—reduced from $400. 

English Waterproof Suits, $15—reduced from $25. 
Black Astrakhan Cloaks, at $20 and $25, worth $40. 
Sealekin Cloaks, at $65. 

Black Velvet and Cloth Cloaks, at equally low prices. 
Children’s Cloaka, 

Walking Coats, Dresses and Suits, 
Infants’ Wardrobes, 
Infants’ Cloaks, Shawla, Dresses, Slips, Robes, Skirts, 
Hats, Caps, &c. 

Infants’ Toilet Baskets, Embroidered and Trimmed. 
Ladies’ Underclothing of all kinds, 
Night-Dressses, Chemises, Drawers, Shirts, Corsets, 
Covers, etc., 

In Stock or made to order. 

IN OUR FUR DEPARTMENT 
We will offer 
A large Assortment of 
Hudson Bay and Alaska Sable Sets, Mink and Ermine 
Muffs, Collars and Boas. 

A large Invoice of 
Russia Sable Fur, just opened. 
Alaska Furs by the yard, for Trimming. 
AMES McCREERY & CO., 
BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH! STREET, 
Will open 
ON MONDAY, December 19, 
10 cases of Llama Shawls, 
purchased at panic prices. 
Great Bargains in 
Real Point, Applique, Guipure and Valenciennes 


Laces. 
An elevant assortment of 


Black Thread, Real Point and Point Applique 
Barbes, Coiffures, etc., 
below gold cost. 

A large assortment of 
Valenciennes Sets, Handkerchiefs, Sleeves, etc., 
in elegant Paris made fancy boxes, 
suitable for Christmas Prevents, 
at less than importers’ prices. 

Ladies’ Fancy Silk Scarfs, Neckties, 
Bows, Cravets. 

India Camel's Hair Shawls and Scarfs, 
Woolen, hand-knit Goods, etc., ete., 
in great variety, 
and at 
extremely low prices. 

AMES McCREERY & CO., 
BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 
Will open, 

On MONDAY, December 19, 


A large importation of 


Cartwright & Warner's celebrated 
Merino Undergarments for gentlemen's, ladies’ and 
children’s wear, suitable for the season, 
Forming the largest and most complete assortment 
of these goods to be found in the city. 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Silk Undergarmente in great 
variety. 
Ladies’ Cotton and Merino Hose. 
A large stock of Children’s fancy and plain Woo! Hose 
Gents’ Cotton and Merino Socks 
Also, Genta’ Linen Collars and Cuffs, 


Silk and Satin Ties, Cravets. Scarfs, etc., 


at very low prices 


| tation, and is very desirable 


CALISTOGA —COUNAC, 


| 
| 





This pare Brandy has now an established reputa- 


to all who use a stimu- 


lant medicinally or otherwise 


A asayer, Mussachusetts, 








Analyses made by the distinguished Chemists, J. 
G. Pohle, M. D., and Professor S. Dana Hayes, State 


prove that it is a purely 


erape product, containing no other qualities, 


For Sale in quantities to suit the demand. 
California Wines and 


Fine Domestic Cigars. 


S. BRANNAN & CO., 


66 BROAD STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


~ Rheumatism, Gout, Neuralgia. 
HUDNUT’S 
Rheumatic Remedy 


Is WARRANTED TO CURE, 


—-+- = 


This creat standard medicine has been used in thon- 
“ands of cases withouta failure. The most painful 
and distressing cases yield at once to its magical in 
fluence. 

This is not a quack medicine ; on the contrary it is 
a strictly scientific remedy, prepared by a practical 
chemist, and 


was for many years in use in the practice 


of one of our most successful physicians, since de- 


} 


ll who are afflicted with these painful diseases 


resort at onceto this remedy. Why should you suffer 
when reliefisat hand?’ And remember that a cure is 
ruarantes din all cases. 


cures to be seen at the 
headquarters of this medicine, 


HUDNUT’S PHARMACY, 
218 Broadway, 


Herald Builaing. 


Certineates of remarkable 


Price, $2 per bottle. 


THE 


United States Tea Company 


26, 28, & 30 VESEY STREET, 


Astor House Block, 


Supply families with absolutely PURE 
TEAS AND COFFEES, at LOWEST 


MARKET PRICES 





Parcels of five pounds and upward, de- 


livered FREE to any part of the city 


Country orders, accompanied by check on 
New York, promptly attended to. 
BOOTS & SHOES. 


ee 


PORTER & BLISS, 


LADIES’, 


BOOTS & SHOES. 
| No. 1,255 Broadway, 


|Corner of Thirty-first street, New YorF, 





GENTS’ AND MISSES’ 


(Opposite Grau ‘ Hotel and Clifford House.) 


ee 


AND YOoTHS: 


BOOTS AND SHOES 


A SPECIALTY. 


BOYS’ 
; 
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EVERY PERSON DOING BUSINESS 


SHOULD HAVE A 

Af NOVELTY JOB PRINTING 
& pREssIWITH WHICH 
= TO DO; 


HIS OWN PRINTING. 






No more valuable means of advertising can be em- 
ployed, and no greater convenience can be added to 
any business offices than one of these Presses and a 
few dollars’ worth of Type. No more useful, enter- 
taining or instructive present could be made to any 
boy or girl. Most lads of fourteen could with one of 
them casily do all the printing required in his father’s 
business. 


j 


A clerk in every business house in the country 
should have one. He could readily do all his em- 
ployer’s printing, and thereby pleasantly and profit- 
ably employ his leisure time. 


The Presses are 


unsurpassed for a VILLAGE 
NEWSPAPER and JOB OFFICE. 

Prices of Presses—815, $30, $32, $50. Send for full 
descriptive illustrated circular, with testimonials from 


} 


a!l parts of the country, and specimens of plain and 
colored printing done on the press, and specimen 


sheets of types, cuts, etc., to 


BENJ. O. WOODS, 
MANUFACTURER, 
351 FEDERAL STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS 
Dealer in every description of Printing Materials ; 
Or to the following Agente: 
Cc. C. THURSTON, No. 16 College Place, New York; 


KELLY, HOWELL & LUDWIG, 917 Market street, 


Philadelphia, Pa.; A. C. KELLOGG, 68 West Van 


Buren street, Chicago, Il. 


YENTRAL RAILROAD OF NEW JER- 

/ sey.—Passenger and Freight Depot in New York, 
foot of Liberty street; connects at Hampton Junction 
with the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad, 
and at Kaston with the Lehigh Valley Railroad and its 
connections, forming a direct line to Pittaburgh and 
the West without change of cars. 

ALLENTOWN LINE TO THE WEST. 


Sixty miles and three hours saved by thie line to Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, ete., with but one change 
of cars. 

Silver Palace cars through from New York to Chi- 


cago. 
SPRING ARRAN  JEMENT. 

Commencing May 10, 1870—Leave New York as fol- 
Owes: 

5:30 a. wM.—For Plainfield. 

6:00 a. M.—For Easton, Bethlehem, Mauch Chunk, 
Williamsport, Wilkesbarre, Mahanoy City, Tukhan- 
noc! k, Towanda, Waverly, etc, 

:30 A, M.—-For Easton. 





12 M. ~ For F lemington, Easton, Allentown, Mauch 
Chunk, Wilkesbarre, Reading, Columbia, Lancaster, 


Ephrata, Litiz, Pottsville, Scranton, Harrisburg, etc. 


2p. M.—For Easton, Allentown, etc. 

3:30 p. m.—For Easton, Allentown, Mauch Chunk, 
and Belvidere. 

4:30 p. m.—For Somerville and Flemington. 

5:15 ep. mM. —For Somerville. 


6 vp. M.—For Easton. 

7p. mu. —For Somerville. 

7:45 Pp. M.—For Easton. 

9p. m.—For Plainfield. 

12 yp. M.—For Plaintield on Sundays only. 


Traius leave for Elizabeth at 5:30, 6:00, 6:30, 7:30, 8:30 
9:00, 9:20, 10:30, 11:40 A. m., 12:00 m., 1:00, 2:00, 2:15, 3:15 
3:50, 4:00, 4:30, 4:45, 5:15, 5:45, 6:00, 6:20, 7:00, 7:45, 9:00, 
10:45, 12:00 P. M 

FOR THE WEST. 


9a.M.—WesTERN EXpRess, daily (except Sundays) 

~For Easton, Allentown, Harrisburg aan the West, 
without change of cars to Cincinnati or Chicago, and 
a one change to St, Louis. Connects at Harrisburg 
for Erie and the O}! Regions. Connects at Somerville 
for Flemington. Connects at Junction for Strouds- 
burg, Ai ater Gap, Scranton, ete. Connects at Phillips- 
burg for Mauch Chunk, Wilkesbarre, etc. 

5:00 Pp. M.—CINCINNATL EXPREss, daily, for Easton, 
sethlchem, Allentown, Reading, Harrisburg, Pitte- 
burgh, Chicago and Cincinnati. Slee ping cars to Pitte- 
burgh and Chicago, (Connects at Junction with D., L. 
and W. R. R. for Scranton. 

Sleeping Cars through from Jersey City to Pitts- 
burgh every evening. 

Tickets for the West can be obtained at the office of 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey, foot of Liberty 
etreet, N. ¥.: at No. 1 Astor Hiouse ; Nos. 254, 271, 526 
Broadway, at No. 10 Greenwich street, and at the prin- 
cipal hotels, 


- 


nN 
« 


R. E. RICKER, Superintendent. 
H. P. BALDwiy, Gen. Pass. Agent. 
GAN DOMINGO LINE 
b 
FOR 
PUERTA PLATA, 
“Samaner and S. Domingo City. 
The United States mail steamer 
TYBEE, 
Captain E. A. DELANEY, 


will leave Pier No, 4, North River, once every month 
for the above porta, 


For Freight or passage, apply to 


SPOFFORD BROTHERS & OO 














nga ented tiene: 
BEDDING. 
JOHN H. WILCOX & 


No. 59 FOURTH AVENUE 


Importers of South American Horse Hair. 
turers and dealers, wholesale and retail. 
MATTRESSES, 
Hair, Sponge. 
Patent Double-bordered Spring Mattresses, 
Patent Oriental Steel-spring Bed Bottoms. 
Eider Down, Plumos Cc retons, ete 
Feathers, Feather-bed Bolsters and Pillows. 
Blankets, Quilts, ¢ omforters and Sheets, 
Feathers washed 
Process—live steam 
and relieved of all disagreeable odor. 
Hair Mattresses renovated and remade. 
JOHN H. WILCOX, 


formerly of 


MELLEN & WILCOX. 





Mi ILD, CERTAIN, SAFE, 


ered. and at once relieves and inv! 


functions, witheut causing in jury to any of 


The most comple te success has ps attended Me use 


in many localities, and it is now olfered to the 
publie with the conviction that it can 
little or no pain ; leaves the orvans free trom 
tem. In all diseases of the skin. 
bowels, liver, kidneys—of children 
culties peculiar to women—it bring 


hlood., 


prompt 


and certain cure. The best physicians recommen 
uses this 
will voluntarily return to the use of any other ca- 


and prescribe it; and no person who once 


thartic. 
Sent by mail on rece - of bane e and posts ig 
] et ok Serer Postag 
> boxes, 1 00. ; epee re be “18 
12 95. +s ag 
It is sold by all de alers in drugs and medicines. 
UR NE kR & 3 c>. P opr etors 


120 ‘Tremont Stre et, 





RECOMMEND BY PIRYSICIANS, 


BEST SALVE IN USE. 
Sold by all vruggisis at ev vcs 

J MIN I’. 
Sole Proprietor, No. 8 College Pla 


IT! 
RS. - 


\ 
4 


S 


=] 
4 
4 


TAKI 
BIPTI 


RYBODY 
D. C. BRADY & C0, 


IVE 
BRADY’S 


I 
FAMILY 


NMirs. J. E. Holden’s 


MAGASIN DE MODES. 


639 SIXTH AVENUE, 


Near Thirty-seventh street, New York. 
AND CHILDREN’S UNDERGARMVENTS. 
Embroiderics, Feathers, Flowers 


LADIES’ 
Gloves, Hosiery, 


Bonnets, Ribbons, Jet Sets, ete. 


THE 


STOCK EXCHANGE 


BILLIARD ROOMS. 


Seven Sirst-class Phelan Table - 


69 & 7] BROADWAY, 
(Nearly opposite Wall St.) 
Open from 7 A. M.to7 P. M., 


Stock and Gold Boards and Bankers. 


The Fi nestOualities of 


Brandies and Cigars 


Wholesale Store- 


CO., 


(Opposite A. T. Stewart & Co.'s upper store), 
Manufac 


Eureka, Husk and Straw Mattresses. 


and purified by Sheldon’s Patent 
Old feathers renovated by gRteam, 


EFFICIENT 
It is far the best Cathurtic remedy yet discov 
vorates all the vi 


never Tail 
accomplish all that is claimed for it. It produces 
irrita 
tion, and never overtaxes or excites the nervous ByYs- 
stomach, 
; and in many ditt 


6 cents, 


sox TON, Mass. 


NE Ww Y ORK. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


DRES SSMAKING AND WALKING SUITS. 


exclusively for the 


71 BROADWAY. 
JOHN GAULT. 





WATER CLOSETS: 


MEKALTH, COMFORT, SAFETY 
AND ECONOMY. 


THE 


Subject of water closets has long been a study with | 
plumbers and others, and many devices resorted to in | 
termed “The Pan | 


order to improve upon what is 
Water Closet... In my humble judgment, not the 
least improvement has been made upon the old style 
of the Pan Water Closet with cistern and service-box, 
and never can be so long as the pan and the receiver 
in which it works is retained. This receiver is the 
receptacle for the excrement, a portion of which never 
passes Off to the sewer, but is packed 
pan and elsewhere in the receiver, 


any person take the trouble to have the top =? ute re- 
moved trom off this receiver, and they will at once say 

itis but a miniature privy fastened to the floor of the 
room; and if you value good health, out with itat 
once, and get the 


ANTL FREEZING 


SELF-ACTING, INODOROUS WATER CLOSET. 
If my memory serves me, I believe I assisted in put- 
ting up the first Pan Water Cioret ever used in the 
City of New York, and which was imported from the 
City of Glasgow by Mr. David Haddan, for his house 
then building in Lafayette place, since which time I 
have studied to contrive a Water Closet simple in 
construction, durable, impossible to leak, inodorous, 
non-freezing, entitely self-acting and impossible to be 
put out of order by use. I have now the satisfaction 
of asserting that I have overcome every Cifficulty, and 
have produced a Water Closet claiming all the above 
requisites, and I defy the world to produce a superior 
or as good a Water Closet ae the Anti-Freezing 


SELF-ACTING, 


INODOROUS WATER CLOSET. These closets 
have given entire satisfaction wherever they have 
been put up. ‘Their non-freezing qualities enable 
them to be put up anywhere outdoors, in the coldest 
part, when no other closet could stand the cold 
twenty-four hours, which has been found in many in- 
stances. They are kept so clean by their own action 
as to render them eutirely 


INODOROUS. 


A ventieman in New Jersey having them in use 
writes that he could put one under his dining-table 
and have his friends to dine with him, and they would 
not know that such an article asa 


WATER-CLOSET 


was present. Our present water closets are 


i} we) filthy, generally out of order, ex. 
pensive to keepin repair and invariably leaky from 
one part or the other, especially the lower or servants’ 

ae ich lesk is only discovered when it is so 


vreal as to prevent the water rising upstairs, This 
was “te of water must continue until my water closets 
are substituted, which 


CANNOT 


leak adrop. They are suitable for a palace or tene- 
ment house: thus causing the removal and filling np 
of the filthy and obnoxious privy sinks so dangerous 
ro health, the proof of which can be seen In the 
coloring of the surrounding wood-work to a purple 
hue. They may be put up in the open yard, requiring 
no attention, and they will not 


PREEZE. 


They do not require the least human aid to make 
them Operate, there being no cocks valves, wires 
pinis, springs, cranks, levers or anything whatever for 
the person using them to touch. They are perfectly 
, unot overtlow or 


eaute. nu they ca 
LEAK. 


[tis simply a water closet which takes care of iteelf 
by allowingit to leak if you please)a stream the size 
of a fine knitting needle, which stream is acknowl- 
edged by the plumbers not to be one-fourth the aver 
age leaks from our present water closets, This leak 
(instead of running to waste) is caught into a tank 
where it accumulates, and then discharges into the 
closet periodically; this operation renders it impos 
sible for the closet to freeze 


OR 


etop up the trap or soil pipe, as is the ease*with all | 


other closets now in use. Neither can it 


BECOME 


deranged in any of its parts, owing to its simple 
mechanism; it Is less in price than the best of all 
other closets and far superior in every respect. 
be used by a child and not left 


OFFENSIVE, 


hy the present water ¢ ‘loseta, to keep five times the 

number now in use perfectly clean upon my principle, 
thus saving all the water now ured in orerating our 
present water closets, which would save millions of 
vallons daily to the City of New York alone. All in- 
terested are invited to call and see the operation of 
one at the store, which has been in constant use for 
the last four verre, h “uvilip re quire d nore pauir®, abi i is 
as clean as When first put up 


Alfred lvers, 


PLUMBER 


316 


AND 
FOURTH AVENUE, 


PATENTEE 


BETWEEN %p AND tre STREETS. N ¥ 


behind the | 
and all the pan 8 in | 
creation will not prevent the odor from arisin Let | 


MEDAL SOAP. in boxes of 40 Ibs., 


' each box—the dividends ranging 


in Brooklyn (the 
| the Safe Deposit Company, 
| in trust for the purchaser of the fortunate box, and the 

| balance in cash 
‘inalmost | 


| every family wants and must have; 
every cent they pay for it. and. in addition, withont 
| the risk orloss of one cent, Will share in the liberal 


It can | 


' | from $5 to $2: 
And I will only ask for the water wasted through le ake | and rent money applied if 





"9 enact Her 





“IMPOR 


TER, 


ihn ae AND 
DEALER 


HATS & FURS, 


109 UNION SQUARE, 


NEW YORK. 


BEST FAMILY SOAP. 


Liberal Inducements 
TO PURCHASERS, 


A Plan Deserving the Attention 
of Every Family. 


THE MYRTLE SOAP COMPANY isa corporation 
organized under _ Luws of the State of New York, 
and transacting its business through the Agency of 
DANFORTH B ROTHE RS, at 40 MURRAY STREET. 
New York City It offers to the publicits GOLD 
at $5 a box, 
lasers an opportunity for dividends on 
from £5 to $25 000. 
On exch 1¢.000 boxes sold. and as soon as each 10.000 
shall be sold, there will be 8327 cash dividends 
made, varying from $5 to £50, and amounting to 
$2.50) And when 50.000 boxes shall have been 
sold, there will be a Final Grand Dividend of &32,- 
He viz A BROWN STONE HOU SE, 
Deed of which has been left with 
146 and 148 Broadway), 


and yrives pure 


dividends, from $5 to $1,000 each. 


There will be 


$45 000 DIVIDED TO PURCHASERS. 


in 1,635 Serial Dividends, end 8€6 Final Dividends, 
making 2.501 dividends in all Purchasers of this 


GOLD MEDAL SOAP 
will receive a properly numbered bill of purchase for 
each and every box purchased, the holders of which 
will share in the Divide nds in each of the 10,000 boxes 
to which their bills of pure hase belong, and then ALL 
will share in the Final Grand Dividend. when 50.000 
boxes shall have been rold 


NOT A GIFT ENTERPRISE. 


This plan should not be classed with the numerous 
eift enterprise humburs. It is an honeet and legiti 
inate business plan for in itrodu ing to public notice the 
Superior Goods of an Established and Reputable Cor 
porstion. The plan is set forth in de tail in the cir- 
culars of the Company, which can be had at 40 
Murrus Stree t. or of any of the numerous local agente, 
and in which reference is made, by permission, to a 
large number of well-known business and public men 
ax tothe integrity and honorable management of the 
MYRTLE SOAP. COMPANY. 


THE SOAP HAS NO SUPERIOR. 


Purchasers will geta box of Soap at as low a price 
as the same quality can be purchased ip any mar 
ket: an article warranted to be of the VERY FIRST 
QUALITY for family and laundry use; an article 
an article worth 


dividends to be made, 


PURCHASE AT ONCE, 


DANFORTH BROTHERS, 


| MANUP ACTURERS OF PAMIL Y AND 
TOILET SOAPS 
GENERAL AGENTS 


MYRTLE $0 AP COMPANY, 
40 MURRAY STREET, 
NEW VORK. 


A GREAT OFFER!! 


Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N. Y.., 


will dispose of ONE Hl NDRED PIANOS, MELO 
DEONS and ORGANS of six) first-class makers, 
Chickering’s Sons included, AT EXTREMELY LOW 
PRICES. FOR CASH. DURING THIS MONTH, or will take 
monthly until paid; the same to let, 
purchased, 


TO THE LADIES! 


MADAME MOORE'S Preparations for the Com 


plexion are rel able and contain no poison, 


: 


AQUA BEAUTA 


Tan and Moth Patches 


CARBOLIC WASH 


iptions Of all kinds 


removes Freckles 


cleanses the ekin of e: 75 cent 


NEURALGIA CURE 


sods but to be tried to be appreciated ?| 


’ 


l 
bot , Sent promptiv On receipt oO} price 
r 


Ww lork 


(MILL) toe Brow Wit) Ni 
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HOPELESS LOVE, 


+, L seek thee 
In my dreams thy bright form still I se¢ 


Ss] 


In my thoughts, love ever: 


Nor can time nor thy absence e’er sever 


That fond memory that binds me to thee 


Though all hopeless the love that invites me, 
“Tis a passion this cold world may blame 
Though thy vow to another unites thee, 


I still falter at sound of thy name. 


If in life I ne'er may possess thee, 
Thy charms I may never embrace ; 
Though these lips may never caress thee 
etill may worship thy beauty and grace, 


©, would that I never had met thee, 
Thou bright vision of all thatis fair ; 
©, that power was mine to forget thee, 


And thus vanquish this aching despai: 


SLACK CROOK” REpDiIvives.-—-On 
evening last we attended the 
‘Black Crook,’ at Niblo’s Garden, 
impressed with the amount of thought, 


“THE Saturda: 


the 
vastly 


dress rehearsal of 


and were 
labor and 
patience necessary to carry out and perfect so great 


an undertaking. A few hundred persons only—re 


porters, authors, artists, editors, and friends of the 
management, actors and ballet—composed the audi- 
ence, but they were hearty and enthusiastic. As the 
piece progressed, we had serious doubts as to the 


possibility of any order coming out of that chaos of 
men, women, children, scenes, lights, sounds 
and general confusion; but the grand success of 
the opening night solved the problem satisfactorily, 
and showed us what could be done by such 
people as Mr. Palmer and_ the efficient stage 


manager, Mr. Vincent, who was all smiles and good 
nature under circumstances that would have tired the 
angel Gabriel if he had been addicted to the 
We have vivid recollections of the enthusiasm which, 


during its first season, 


ballet. 


prompted us to witness its 


corgeousness again and again, every visit revealing 
new cause for wonder and admiration ; yet we are in- 


clined to believe the ** Black Crook,” as at present 
represented, surpasses the sensation of three or four 


years ago. The charming Bonfanti returns to the 
acene of her early trinmphs, even more artistic and 
enjoyable than before: Pauline Markham sings and 


looks pretty as * Stalacta ; °° the wonderfal Majiltons 
supplant the’Clodoche troupe, and delight the audi- 


ence: the ballet and auxiliaries are numerous and 


elegantly costumed, and the scenery is new and be. 
wilderingly gorgeous. Of course, Niblo’s will be 


crammed to its utmost capacity for months to come, 
as it was on Monday evening, and Messrs. Jarrett & 
Palmer will reap the reward of untiring la 
lavish expenditure. 


bor and 


Within the past few months a new luninary has ap- 
peared in the literary firmament in the personof Mrs, 
Thos. C. Lombard of this city. Aside few 
fashion articles and correspondence in the New York 
Mail, San Francisco Al/a California, 
signed * L. L. L,””’ or “* Lillie,” her productions 
heen pablished without credit. She lately be- 
come a regular contributor to the Hrening Tedegram, 
ind her reports of the lectures delivered within the 
past week or two by Misses Edgerton, Kate Field 
Olive Logan and Anna Dickinson, which have ap- 
peared in that paper have attracted much attention. 
As a writer she is bright and sparkling, with a Keen 
appreciation of the ludicrous which is displayed 
whenever practicable. Her review of Olive 
lecture was decidedly brighter and more entertaining 
than the original. She is not a thorough supporter oy 
the in its extremest but 
believes women should have a somewhat more ex- 
tended field than she now enjoys. We predict for 
Mrs. Lombard a brilliant future. 


from a 


Brening CIc., 
have 


has 


Logan's 


“woman movement” sense, 


THe Yeutow Mask. By Wilkie Collins. 

Of all the living writers of English fiction no one 
better understands the art of story-telling than Wilkie 
Collins. He has a faculty of coloring the mystery ol 
a plot, exciting terror, pity, curiosity, and other pas 
sions, such as belong to few if any of his confreres, 
however much they may excel him in other respects 
His style, too, is singularly appropriate—less forced 
and artificial than the average moderu novelist.. 
R wlon Transcript. 

No amount of mechanical ingenuity wonld, how. 
ever, account by itself for the popularity of Mr. Wil 
kie Collins’ works. He has several other bnports int 
qualifications, He writes in an admirable style: he 
is thoroughly in earnest in his desire to slesen : his 
humor, though distinctly fashioned on a model Mr 
Dickens invented and popularized, is better sustained 
and less fantastic and affected than anything which 
Mr. Dickens has of late years produced.-— Londo: 
levis wr, 


There have been many attempts made to combins 


the usefulness of a sofa and a bed in one article o! 
household furniture, but it may be said thev have 
been total failures, and it had come to be though 


that nothing could be invented which would present 
the elegance of a first class parlor sofa and also pos 
sess all the convenience and comfort of the best bed. 
All the difficulties, however, have at last been over 
come, in the combined Sofa Bed, manufactured }\ 
Ww. S. Huwrureys. 654 Broadway, who presents thy 

pubiie with an article of furniture which no cr 
could detect was anything more than a sofa when 
closed, and which no one ‘would ever suppose could 

he converted into a sofa when in ita bed form, and ye 
the conversion is made instantaneously. It is the 
dese desirum long sought but never before attained 


"ithe 


‘Wriiarp’s,”* at Washington, is still 


resort of all who visit the capital. If a stranger is in 
the city he can always be found by going to ** Wi’ 
lard’s.”" The immense popalarity this hotel hus 
gained may be traced directly to its talented and 
and obliging proprietors, Messrs. Sykes, Chadwick 


& Gardiner. Though the two latter gentlemen hay: 
now retired from the management, Mr. Sykes is a host 


within himself in more senses than one, and ful! 
suetains the very enviable reputation of this fa 
famed hotel, than which none in the world is mo 


widely known. 


the eminent scientist, no’ 


is busily engayed on & secon’ 
“Microscopic and Moleenlar 


Mra. MARY SOMERVILLE, 
in her ninety-first vear, 
edition of her work on 
Science.” 


the favorite 











f 


THe Enauisn Furerr 
Eknglish tleet as 


-Recent returns describe the 
8 con sisting r of 4023 steamers afloat and 


34 buil ling, and 29 sailing vessels afloat: total. 436 
versels, ‘his oe not include the Cerberus, built 
for the colony of Victoria, which England has recently, 


Th cata tie tion f trouble, discovered as not “ safe,” 


It will ‘arediore be retained for home service. 


The iron-ciad fleet consisted, according to the re 
turn quoted, of 31 ships and 4 floating batteries. 
There were 6 building at the time that that return 
was issued. Of t the Audacious was 14 gune, 
3074 tons, and &O0O horse power ; the Invincible, a 
twin-ship of the Aude pei the Hercules, of 12 guns, 
0.226 tons, and 1,200 h ‘power; the Repulse, of 12 
guns, 3,754 tons, and 200 horse power; the Monarch, 
of 6 guns, 5,100 tons, and 1,100 horse power ; the Cap- 
tain, of 6 guns, 4,272 tons, and 900 horse power. The 
Monarch, it wil ‘remembered, a vht the remains 
of Mr. P abody to Portland, and the Captain was the 
ill-fated ship cor + inded by Captain Burgoyne, which 
receutl ly sunk of] ape Finisterre. 

Not to spe a these recent additions, England 
had in liste a tleet of 35 armor-plated vessels com- 
pleted and fit for sea, Of these 18 are ships of 
the line divided into three classes. In the first 
ire the Warrior, Black Prince, the Achilles and 
Bellerophon. ‘These are all iron-built and of great 


-peed, but of 80 great draught that they could not be 
docked outside of England. As improvements upon 
them the Minotaur, Northumberland and Agincourt 
were designed. The Minotaurs, as they are usually 


ed, are built on the same principle, with the swan- 
breasted beak ting under water. The stem of 
this portion, which would have to resist the first blow 
of the shock, is a eigantiec forging, 
frame E very part of the vessel is of iron, even to 
the spar-de though the plating here, which is of 
bhout three- quart ‘rs Of an inch thick, is 
vith wood. Inthe second class of vessels, drawing 
less water, but possessing less speed, are the Royal 


projes 


Oak, the Prince Consort, the Ocean, the Caledonia, 
the Royal Alfred, the Lord Clyde, and the Lord War- 
den. The first three of these are line-of- battle ships 
converted; the last two are new ships, built with 


wooden frames. Inthe third class are the Hector, 
Valiant. Defence and Resistance, four of the earliest 
British iron-clads, and the Zealous. These are lighter 
and slower than the second elass. Then follows a 
class of smaller tron-clads, corvettes or cunboats, in- 
cluding the Favorite, the Enterprise, the Research, 
the Pallas, the Viper, the Vixen and the Water Witch. 
The se are succeeded by a class consisting of vessels 
distinctly characterized by the Admiralty as valuable 
for “coast defence’ only. In this category are placed 
Roval Sovere ign, and also the 
Scorpion and ‘ Wivern. built for the Confederate 
States and pure hased by the British nay y 


Of all things in 
none is of so great 
In selectin 


which parents should take 
importance as that of education 
ils sufficient deliberation is seldom 
had. The whole future of a child’s life may be dark- 
ened by a false step in carly vears. There are com- 
paratively few people who are fitted for having charge 
of the young. It requires the most exquisite tact, 
the most comprehe sive vrasp of characteristics, as 
well as an ulinost intiniteadaptation to circumstances. 


interest, 


ir wm ho 


‘he instineis of chi.dhood are always pure and true, 
Thev should never be stunted and bleared by an un- 
apg nage curbing hey should simply be directed 

as to avoid the quicks: nds : and shoals which certain 


pre disp sitions might drift them toward. True, edu- 
cation is not so Inv ch the st: iffing Pprecess as it is the 
weedi ng or e liminatinyg process, 
mental strength maiay be exerted in producing a mind 


capable of the highest and noblest purposes of life. 
fost of our eenraditie i schools teach these things 


palpably to the external, and are 
Phere are, however, some 


true idea of education 


roo 
depres ated, 


have the 


Which relate 
yh he 


. ’ 
thnCcLpUuis 


whose _ 


Among them may be mentioned the School for Young 
Ladies, at No. 15 East Twenty-fourth street, ander | 
the charge of Mesdames Millard & Carrier. whose 


‘ 
advertisement appears in another column, 


fowa claims a young and very pretty girl, who has 
worked inthe fie ds ail sumrner, wearing male attire. 
Her personalattractions are indicated by the fact, 
that while bh ne a particular two-acre patch of po- 
tatoes she received three offers of marriage from 
well-to-do youny farmers, 

Sensible girl that. How simple, how foolish, how 


skirts. It isa 
know how to 
requirements of circumstances, 


absurd would she have been in long 


certain sign of venuine nobility, to 


idapt one’s self to the 
‘to do it as a matter of 
not even Madame Grundy has 
We wish all business wo- 
sound sense this Lowa girl does. 


and an evidence of true courag 
right in which no one, 
any business to meddle. 
men would show the 


Nothing marks the cnaracter of the man more die- 
tinetly than his dress. It is not necessary that a per- 


as is also the stem | 


covered | 


steam rams the | 


by which the whole | 


WE are pleased to learn that our young friends 
Messrs. Young & Davis, Phonographers and Law Re- 
porters, No. 137 Broadway, Room 13, liach thie 
Sagacity to enter upon the way to supply a long un 
filled demand, They are reporting and pul era in 
pamphlet form all the lect delivered before the 
Society of Progressive Spiritualists of this i 
Apollo Hall Chis Society engages the choicest tal 
ent in the spiritual field, and their lectures are eagerly 
sourcht by thousands who do not dare attend to listen; 
this want can now be supplied as well as that of the 
many of the eleven millions of Spiritualists seattere “( 
through the country who seldom have the opportun ity 
of listening to lectures As a specimen of this talent 
We refer to. the '. m on the first page, ** The Reign 
of Peace,” by ; Daniels, now Tappan. Any ot the 
lectures de livere ‘ above can be obtained by appli 


bave 


ures 
nite fit 


cation in person or by letter to the Messrs, Youug & 
Davis. 

WATCHMAN, sellefonte, Pa.—WoopnuLL & CLAF 
INS WEEKLY has become a very able and very enter 
taining paper. We rather like the ring of it. It's no 


coward, and s save just what it thinks. Just now 11 
) Seeme to havea‘'call”’ to pitch into the railroads, 
and the way it goes for them isn’tslow, Certainly, it 
is fast approaching r the topmost round of journalism 
It is butting its head vigorously avainst the Peuns 
vania Railroad C ompany; butit need not go so: fur 
away from home to tind monopolies to expose and de 
nounce, The secret of the enmity of New York jour- 
nals, generally to the Pennsylvania Company, lies in 
the fact that its manavement much better than 
that of their own roads, and takes so much trade 
from them, that jealousy prompts them to piteh into 
| it whenever an opportunity offers. When 
their State out of the clutches of the Erie and Central 
and wipe ont their other corporations, it 
will be time to turn their attention to Pennsylvania 
affairs. 


Te we) 


? 
The \ ret 


mammoth 


BRrapy's Famury 


BiTrerRs.-—Among all the numer- 
ous mixtures which are compounded, called © Bit 
| ters,’ and which have obtained enviable reputation, 


nore stand higher than these. They contain 
tive medical principle of some of the most highly 
approved tonic and stomachic remedies, while their 
flavor is so happily bleuded, that, to every body who 


the ac- 


| begins to use them, they become a necessity. Tauough 
| manufactured in Louisville, Ky., they are rapidly find 
ing their way into use throug hout the eastern part of 
| the country, and are supplanting other and older 
Bitters eve “rywhere. D.C. Brady & Co. are also the 
| manufacturers of an excellent“ Ague Tonic” aad 


‘Blood Purifyer,” as well as * Duten Schnapps” and 


‘Prepared Cocktail Bitters.” 


; Musica ANNOUNCEMENT.—The city of poston, we 
| notice, has paid Messrs. Hallet, Davis & Company's 
| pianos a very high compliment by selecting these in- 

struments for its Normal and Grammar schools, as 
being the best for service and besuty of tone. We 
understand from their agents, W. Redfield Phelps & 
Company, 927 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. thar thes 


/ are much sought for, and vive very vreat eutisfaction 
toall who use them. The prices are moderate for 


cash, or they may be purchased on installments, or 
by the quarter, on satisfactory terms, Our own e xpe- 
rience with these pianos has been extremely grati- 
fying. 
i — 

UnNcLeE Tom's CABIN 
this wonderful book, 


The eminent authoress of 
in speaking of Messrs. Hallett, 
Davis & Co.'s Pianos, says: “Tam not versed in the 
technical language wherein the fine points of un in 
strument are set down: but Lam told by ti 
understand these matters that the peculiar depth and 


lose Wrie 


| volume of tone given by these pianos is owing to 
| certain patented improvem ents in the style of making 
;—suchas the suspension bridge and steel bar; but 
'leaving these things to artists, I can only notices 
effects, and say that, for the quantity of effect I hav 
indicated, these pianos surpass any that I have heard 


| in France or Germany.” A large assortment may be 
seen at No. 927 Chestnut street, Philadelphia 


ee 


Januarv 10.—At 
in aid of the 


the New York 
State Homeopathic 


CHARITY BAL. 
Academy of Music, 


Asylum for the Insane. under the suspices of fou 
| hundred ladies and gentiemen of the cities of New 
| York and Brooklyn Tickets to be had of the man 

agers and at the principal hotels. Presid i—Mr J. 


J. Roosevelt: Vice-Presidents—Mesars, icon b. 
Connolly, Ann 8. Stephens, E. B. Phelps, rari God 
win. James Brooks, E. A. Raymond, L. H. Wales. 
D. T. Blodgett: Secretary—Mr. Ralph BoP Jr 

‘Treasurer—Mr. Henry Clews; Assistant Trsasurer 

Mr. E. A. Raymond. 


levied 
fa Company, by 


Notwithstanding the unwarrantablie duties 
| on imported teas, the United States ‘J 

their immense importations and sales, are enabled to 
i the public Al pure teas at very reasonable 
} 


| prices. The establishment of such vast companies in 
specific lines of trade is one of the specialties of this 


son should have a two hundred dollar suit of clothes | fast young age; but in none of them are the bene- 
to be well dressed. Dressing does not consist so | ficial resuits more apparent than in this of tea. This 
much of the material worn as it does in the style of | company extend every facility and accommodation to 


ite make-up. Few people are adapted to conduct a 
Ready-Made Gents’ Clothing Emporium, It is a diffi- 
cult to have clothing to suit and to fit all custom- 
ers. But if there is one who more than any other has 
overcome all difficulties it is RANDOLPH, at his 
Clothing Emporium, corner of Great Jones street and 
Qroadway. He not to everybody, but he 
fits everybody to whom he sells. If you want to be 
“titted * instead of * sold.’ ro to Randolph's. if 
want to b “ad of fitted, 


task 
these 


onlv sells 


sold inst 


you fro to some one 
who will force bad fits upon youif he can’t fit yon 
We HI. 

THe Proposep Morris Canart Purcnase.—Jolhn 
T. Randolph, President of the Morris Canal Com- 
pany, met a committee of the Newark Common 
Council on Saturday, to consider the preject of sell- 
ing the canal tothe City of Newark. Mr. Randalph 
said the Company would favor the perpetual lease of 


the entire works for a sum about equal to their capi- 
tal and indebtedness, This would amount to $225,000 
vear. exclusive of the State tax. which would be 
£25 000 additional. The President made the following 
state men t of the present finances of the Company : 
Stow Amount. Remarks. 
Cuainniel $1,025, 000 in F100 shares, 
Preferred .. 1.175.600 ......1n $100 shares 
Bonds semi-annually, Apri) and Oct.) 


pavabl 


Firet mortvave $500.00 bear 6 per cent, int. 
Second mortgaye Yah O00 hear 6 per cent. int. 
Boat loan wee... 946,965 bear 7 per cent. int. 
Dividend scrip 108.459 bear 7 per cent. int. 
pavable Feb. and Aug. 

rr ; 3.32532 
The Dining Zooms of Nash & Fuller, 39, 40 and 41 
Park row and 147, 140 and 151 Nassau street, are be 
coming the resort of all business men in that vicinity. 
These gentiemen know just how to provide for and 
wait upon the irenstomers. Everything the market 


affords in season is always at hand. There is never 
any vexatious delays caused by sending out to enable 
them to fill orders 
fperfect arrangements for food, 
have lected a due regard for ** drink” 
liquors and wines of all kinds, 
all are a spec in tv atthis place 

In short, all the indncements of a first-class restau 
ound at Mesers. Nash & Fuller 


7 ] 
Besides the 


they 
Pure 


not neg 


rant are to be 


VRS. CARRIE &, 5, STEVENS, 
been appointed to asnug berth in the Treasury De- 
p irtmentat Washington, She is smart as—a man; 

ence her luck, 


| all customers. 


Our readers should vot forget that “ Hudnut's.”’ the 
Herald Building druy store, is the place for hot coffee, 
egg-nog and milk punch, mixed in the most pleasing 
manner to satisfy the demands of the most exquisite 
taste. This is : sy of Hudnut, and we have 
only to remember the immense masses of people who 
i throng to his establishment to realize how successful 
his endeavors to please his patrons are 


A SS 


The Society of 
lar Sunday sessions, 
| Hall, in 28th street, near 


Progressive Spirit ualists hold re yu- 
morning and evening, at Apollo 
Broadway. The following 


talentis engayvedfor the current season: Mrs. Cors 
L.. V. Tappan for the present month; afterward, Miss 
Lizzie Doten. Professor Wm. Denton and N. Frank 
White. 

| PimpLes ON THE Facer.—For Pimply Eruptions, 
| Black Heads, Flesh Worme, or Grubs and blotched 


and 


Perry. 


disfignrations on the face, use Perry's Comedone 
| Pimple Remedy. Prepared only by Dr. B.C 





' Dermatologist, 49 Bond street, New York. Sold by 
| druggists everywhere. 

| 

| We take special pleasure in calling the attention of 


‘all our readers who need dental service to Dr. Koonz. 
at No. 1 Great Jones street, New York, who is both 
| judicious and scientific in all departments of dentis 


try. IHlis rooms are fitted tastefully and elegantly 
and being constantly filled with the e/i/e of the city. 
testifies that his practice is successful. He adminis 
ters the nitrous oxide gas with perfect success in all 


CARCR, 
MapaME RALunes, Importer. 779 Broadway, is pre 
mared to show some e aley rant novelties in Carriage and 


Valkiny tyof colors 
| Lingerie, 
i 


C‘ostumes, 
etc 


ina varie H 


Sf ques 


=.) 


RALLINGS, Importer. 77 
elevant assortment of 


hasa 
Bound 


Broadway 
nets Ar a 


MADAME 


rich and Bon 


to meet the desires of | new colors. 


Hata, the most exquisite novelties imported; all the 
|* Everybody wanting anything in the line of ireas 
| ing for the feet.” are referred to the ads etmnent 


of Wolfeborough, has | 


Porter & Bliss. in another column 
| EK. Howarp & C'o.. Nao. 15 Maiden Lane. New Yor! 
| make the best Stem-Winding ‘A ateh in the country. 


Aek for it at all the dealers. Every watch guaranteed 














| and Kast Rivet 


. ‘ <i 
Dec. 24, 1870. 
DER. HELMUBOLD DINES THE PRESS, 
The renowned Dr, Helmbold last i} t mid a fe 
licitous compliment to thre avency through which his 


wonderful me icines have been h ‘ralded to the 


, } 
WOPit, 


by) iving a dinner to the Press at Willard’s Hote 
Among those present were Colonel Charles Cornwall 
J, R. Young, New York fa@ndard : Colonel Jones 


Clif! Warden, W. W. Barr, and J. R. MeKee. New 


York Associated Pres Ricbard Evaus, American 
Press Asst tion; William P. Copeland, New York 
Journd of Cominerce - Wo W. Warden, New York 
Post oN. Burritt. Washi on Svnday Herald $ 
George Gideon, Esq., Colonel! Thomas B. Florence, 
Mlay Gazetle; O. K. Uarris, Boston Jowrnal: T. B, 
Connery, Rep ran; E. Warrington, New York 
Morld ; D. 1). Cone, Philadelphia Ledger ; J. R. Noah, 
{/fa Ca TO? an. \4 b Shaw. New York (OniTile) 


Macbride, Chronicle ; the rep- 


> 61 ; } " 
OL tne Sfar, and others, 


resenta¢rlve 


The dinner was worthy of the man who can afford 
the luxury of ti-hand team, and who has palatial 
residences at all the watering-places, and a winter 
palace in w York city. The edibles were of the 
best, supplied by Sike’s famous larder, and the wines 


choice, and by the time the good 


had 


x that other feast of 


were unusually 


things of the board been fairly disbursed, the 


gathering was rife ! reason and 


flow of sonl we rend about, enlivened by an amount 


of wit, humor and sentiment as could only be devel- 


oped by such a conjuncture of journalists, bonvivants 


and public benefactors. 


Dr. Helmbold, 
taryet ofa 
he 


witha moderate consciousness of the 


and witty 


+ s 7 " 
the genial host. was. of 


course, the large amount of complimentary 


remark, which bore blushingly, but doubtless 


justice of the 


vyrics bestowed Doc 
‘ld as the candi- 


Presidency, 


pane upon him. The invincible 
there put in the fie 
for the it was 
that a man who had the brains to 
use of printers’ 
tain. 


tor was then and 


date of the press and 


stoutly maintained 
make a fortune by the ink was the 
mun of all others for them to sus it was all very 


} 


well to talk about generals and statesmen. but cive 
us the man who can invigorate a whole nation by his 


cies. 


bracing med 


After brilliant epe Helmbold., 


General 


ches by Dr. Colone} 
Cornwall, Alder- 
Messrs. Barr, Warden 


the company adjourned, with 


Florence Captain 
Colonel 


others, 


Connery, 


man Gideon. Jones, 


Copeland and 
three elmbold, and with the hope that 
the strength of his wonderful Buchu may never grow 
less—V. Y. 


cheers for Dr. H 


Sa?’ 





YORPORATION NOTICE.—PUBLIC NO- 

J tice is hereby given to the owner or owners, o« 
cupant or occupants of ail Houses and Lots, improved 
or vnin iprove d Lands affected thereby, that the fol- 
wing Assessments have been completed and are 
the Board of Assessors for ex- 


hk 
ates in the > offic ‘cof 
umination by all persons interested, viz.: 

1. For lavil i Belvian Laight street, 
from Canal to We-t street 

2. For | i ing 
street. from Lexing 

3. For laying Belgian pavement in 
jhird to #ifth avenue. 


i verment in 


Belgian pavement in 
ton to Sixth avenue 


Fifty-eighth 


Fifty-ninth 
from 

. For regulatis 
R. and flacging 
Ele venth ave nue. 


gireet, 
setting curb 
street, from 


gand grading, 


kK Wty “sixth 


and gut 
lenth to 

For regulating and grading, setting curb and gut- 
ter, and flaygying Seveuty-eighth street, from First 
avenue to Avenue A, 

For regulating and grading, setting curb apd gut- 
ter, and flagging Fifty-sixth street, from Third to 
Sixth avenue. 

For building outlet-sewer im Sixty-second street 
,and in Avenne A, between Sixty-first 
first streets, with branches. 
sewers in Water, Monroe, 
aud Goerck streets, 


and Seventy 
&. For 

Clinton, 

tan lane, 


Pitt, 
Manhat- 


building , 
Grand, Manvgi it 
and Avenue B. 
“d by such 
and 


} ! 
patiG,. 


assessment include all 
lots of ground, vacant lots. 
situated on 


The limi 


the FeVeril Louse Ss 


its. embrace 


plecers ana parcels of 





street, from Canal to West 
half the block on the inte: 


1. Both sides of Laivht 
street, to the extent ol 
ee streets, 

Both sides of Fifty-ei 
to Sixth avenue, to the 


rhth street. from Lexington 
extent of half the block on 





the intersecting streets 
3. Both sides of Fifty-ninth street, from Third to 
Fifth avenue to the extent of half the block on the 
| intersecting streets. 
| 4. Both sides of Fifty-sixth street, from Tenth to 


Eleventh aveuue. 


Both sides of Seventy-eighth street, from First 
avenue toavenue A, 

6. Both sides of Fifty-sixth street, from Third to 
Sixth avenne. 

The property bounded by Sixty-first and Seven- 
ty-first streets, Second ave ue, and the East River. 
and the property bounded by Sixty-second and Sixty- 
eighth streets, &- Second and Third avenues, 


 atreet, between James and 
Monroe street, between 
streets; both sides of 


~. Both sides of Water 
(oliver streets: 
Ciouverneur and 


sides of 
Vont fForery 


bye yt) 


| Pitt street, between Broome and Delancey streets: 
, both sides of Clinton street, between Grand and Di- 
| vision streets; both sides of Grand street, between 


streets: both sides of Manvin 
between Grand and Broome 
Cioerck street, between Stanton 
both sides of Manhattan lane 
Houston Third both sides of 
| Avenue Bb, between Third and Fourth and between 


Mwelfth and T eenth streets, 


Ridge and Columbia 
nnd troerck 
treet=: both 
and Hlouston af 


sireets, 
<3 . 
SiC t's ol 
reets: 


and 


streets: 


4} } 


\ll persons whose interests are affected by the 
above-nan issessments and who are opposed to the 
same, either hem, are requested to present 

| their objections i ting to Richard ‘Tw ved, Chair 

finan of the Boars \sse-sore, at their office, No. 19 

cl iatham street win thirty days from the date of 

| this notice 

RICHARD TWEED, 


THOMAS RB. ASTEN 
MYERS, 
SANDS. 


Assessors 


FRANCIS A 
bu ard of 
BoARD OF ASSESSORS, / 
vernber 30, 1870, 


OFFICE 


| New York, Ne 
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